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About the State of the Early Childhood 
Workforce Initiative 


The State of the Early Childhood 
Workforce (SECW) Initiative is a 
groundbreaking muiti-year project to 
shine a steady spotlight on our na- 
tion's early childhood workforce, The 
SECW Initiative is designed to chal- 
lenge entrenched ideas and policies 
that maintain an inequitable and in- 
adequate status quo for early educa- 
tors and for the children and families 
who depend on them, Through the 
dissemination of data and analysis, 
the Initiative identifies new strategies 
and tracks promising advocacy ef- 
forts to secure livable and equitable 
wages, supportive work environ- 
ments, and educational opportunities 
for all early educators, 

This inaugural edition of the Early Childhood Workforce Index marks the launch of the 
wider SECW Initiative. Beyond the Index, the State of the Early Childhood Workforce 
Initiative consists of additional resources for advocates, policymakers, researchers, 
funders, and other stakeholders. Visit our interactive, online database http://cscce.berke- 
lev.edu/state-of-the-earlv-childhood-workforce/interactive-map/ to view cross-state 
patterns in early childhood workforce earnings and state policies as well as profiles for 
each state. 

In the coming months, additional SECW Initiative research will examine: 

■ The stratification of the early childhood workforce by race, ethnicity, and language; 

■ Cost estimates and financing mechanisms that ensure livable wages and reward ed- 
ucational attainment for the early childhood workforce; 

■ How states are addressing salary parity for pre-K teachers; 

■ The implications of new minimum-wage laws for early childhood policy; 

■ A user's guide to early childhood workforce data sources; and 

■ Current organizing and advocacy efforts. 

The State of the Early Childhood Workforce Initiative is generously supported by the 
Foundation for Child Development, the Heisina-Simons Foundation, the W.K. Kellogg 
Foundation, the Alliance for Early Success, and the W, Clement and Jessie V, Stone 
Foundation . 

The views presented in this report are those of the authors and may not reflect the views 
of the report's funders or those acknowledged for lending their expertise or providing input, 
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Glossary of Abbreviations 


AA 

Associate of Arts 

K-3 

Kindergarten through 3 rd grade 

ACA 

Affordable Care Act 

K-12 

Kindergarten through 12 ,h grade 

ACF 

Administration for Children and Families (U.S. 
Department of Health and Human Services) 

MERIT 

Managed Education and Registry 

Information Tool 

BLS 

Bureau of Labor Statistics 

MOE 

Maintenance of Effort 

CCDBG 

Child Care and Development Block Grant (CCDBG) 

NIEER 

National Institute for Early Education Research 

CCDF 

Child Care and Development Fund 

NSECE 

National Survey of Early Care and Education 

CDA 

Child Development Associate' credential 

NWLC 

National Women's Law Center 

CDCTC 

Child and Dependent Care Tax Credit 

OCC 

Office of Child Care (U.S. Department of Health 
and Human Services) 

CHIP 

Children's Health Insurance Program 

OECD 

Organization of Economic Cooperation and 
Development 

CLASP 

Center for Law and Social Policy 

OES 

Occupational Employment Statistics 

CPI 

Consumer Price Index 

OPRE 

Office of Planning, Research and Evaluation (U.S. 
Department of Health and Human Services) 

CPS 

Current Population Survey 

Pre-K 

Prekindergarten 

CSCCE 

Center for the Study of Child Care Employment 

QRIS 

Quality Rating and Improvement Systems 

DoD 

Department of Defense 

RTT-ELC 

Race to the Top-Early Learning Challenge 

DoL 

Department of Labor 

SECW 

State of the Early Childhood Workforce Initiative 

ECDC 

Early Childhood Data Collaborative 

SEQUAL 

Supporting Environmental Quality Underlying 

Adult Learning 

ECE 

Early Care and Education 

SNAP 

Supplemental Nutrition Assistance Program 

EITC 

Earned Income Tax Credit 

TANF 

Temporary Assistance for Needy Families 

ESSA 

Every Student Succeeds Act 

T.E.A.C.H. 

Teacher Education and Compensation Helps 

FMLA 

Family and Medical Leave Act 
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) Introduction 


E arly educators play a central role in the environments in which millions of babies, 
toddlers, and preschoolers develop and learn, Our nation relies on their knowledge 
and skills to provide high-quality early care and education to our increasingly di- 
verse population of children and families. Yet our system of preparing, supporting, 
and rewarding early educators in the United States remains largely ineffective, inefficient, 
and inequitable, posing multiple obstacles to teachers' efforts to nurture children's opti- 
mal development and learning, as well as risks to their own well-being, 

CSCCE's 2014 report, Worthy Work, STILL Unlivable Wages: The Early Care and Education 
Workforce 25 Years after the National Child Care Staffing Study, documented that eco- 
nomic insecurity, linked to low wages, remains endemic among those who care for and 
educate young children from birth to elementary school, This condition has endured 
despite a much-altered landscape in which developmental scientists, economists, and 
business and labor leaders have widely recognized the importance of early care and 
education in shaping children's development, promoting the health of families, and build- 
ing a strong economy, 

This changing landscape has also led to increased expectations of early childhood teach- 
ers, The 2015 National Academies of Science study, Transforming the Workforce for 
Children Birth to Age 8: A Unifying Foundation, underscores these expectations, noting 
that it is "through the quality work of these adults that the nation can make it right from 
the very beginning for all of its children," But the report, based on a review of the science 
of child development and its implications for teacher preparation and support, also asserts 
that "adults who are under-informed, underprepared, or subject to chronic stress them- 
selves may contribute to children's experiences of adversity and stress and undermine 
their development and learning," 

Over the last quarter century, greater recognition among policymakers of the importance 
of high-quality early care and education (ECE) and the professionalism of the early child- 
hood workforce has produced notable, but uneven, strides in improving the education 
and training levels of the ECE workforce. 1 But efforts to link these improvements to poli- 
cies and resources that address teachers' economic well-being have been largely op- 
tional, selective, and sporadic. They have not translated evenly to federal policy or fund- 
ing priorities across programs, nor have they necessarily prompted state actions, A 
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major goal of early childhood services has been to relieve poverty among children, yet 
many of these same efforts continue to generate poverty in the predominantly female, 
ethnically and racially diverse ECE workforce, especially for educators who have children 
of their own, 


The Early Childhood Workforce Index 

The case for changing this status quo is incontrovertible. As a matter of justice to the 
early childhood workforce, their own fam- 
ilies, and the children of the families they 
serve, another 25 years is too long to wait 
for improvements in early childhood jobs, 

Throughout the decades-long history of 
CSCCE, our research and policy work has 
demonstrated how the status quo short- 
changes children, families, and the work- 
force itself, The time is long overdue for 
moving from the question of why we must 
improve early childhood jobs to a focus on 
how to make it happen, 


To that end, we are launching the bienni- 
al Early Childhood Workforce Index, which 
represents the first effort to establish a 
baseline description of early childhood 
employment conditions and policies on a 
state -by- state basis in order to improve 
early childhood jobs, Subsequent itera- 
tions of the Index in 2018 and beyond will 
provide the opportunity to identify trends 
and track progress in the states over time, 
By providing states with periodic apprais- 
als of their efforts, based on measurable 
status and policy indicators, we aim to 
encourage states to step up their efforts 
to address these persistent workforce 
challenges and likewise seek to support 
related advocacy efforts. It is our hope that 
expanded and consistent focus on early 
childhood jobs will, in turn, generate re- 
fined strategies and stimulate the incuba- 
tion and testing of sustainable policies to 
resolve compensation and other issues 
that have gone largely unaddressed, 

We recognize that major investments will 
be necessary for restructuring how we 


NOTE ON TERMINOLOGY 

In this index, we focus primarily on those 
who work in teaching and caregiving roles 
serving children prior to kindergarten, We 
also compare the status of early educators 
to those teaching older children in order to 
highlight disparities within the birth-to-age- 
eight spectrum, 

A wide variety of terms are used to refer to 
the early childhood sector and its workforce 
depending on the age of children served, 
the location of the service, auspice and 
funding streams, job roles, and data 
sources. We use "early childhood work- 
force" or "early educators" to encompass 
all those who work directly with young 
children for pay in early care and education 
settings in roles focused on teaching 
and caregiving, We use more specific 
labels, such as "Head Start teacher" or 
"home care provider" when we are referring 
to a particular type of setting. 

In some cases, we are limited by the labels 
used in a particular data source, For example, 
in Earnings and Economic Security, p, 9, we 
refer to "childcare workers" and "preschool 
teachers" because we relied on data specific 
to subcategories of the workforce as defined 
and labeled by the U.S, Census Bureau and 
the U,S, Department of Labor, 
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finance and deliver early care and education. This effort must encompass issues of access 
and cost for families; quality for children; and preparation, support, and reward for the 
workforce, We need, in the spirit of the 1990s Worthy Wage Campaign, 2 to find a more 
equitable way to help parents pay and to attract teachers and help them stay - something 
that our Department of Defense, a handful of state pre-K programs, and most other in- 
dustrialized nations have managed to accomplish, 


Worthy Work, STILL Unlivable Wages : 3 
Policy Recommendations 

We call for a focused and comprehensive reassessment of the nation's early care and 
education policies. The aim of this endeavor should be to address the entrenched, yet 
intolerable conditions affecting the early childhood teaching workforce, while ensuring 
that teacher well-being does not come at the expense of the equally urgent economic 
needs of families already overburdened by the high cost of early care and education, 

We call upon policymakers at all levels, in concert with other stakeholders ranging 
from business and finance leaders to early childhood teachers and parents, to undertake 
the following: 

■ Identify and mobilize a sustainable, dedicated source of public funding to upgrade 
the compensation of those who care for and educate our nation's young children; 

■ Prepare a rational and equitable set of guidelines for determining regionally based 
entry-level wages and salary increases based on education and training, experience, 
and seniority within the early childhood field; establish workplace standards nec- 
essary for teachers to engage in professional practice (such as paid planning time) 
and to alleviate conditions that cause teachers stress, including undependable work 
schedules and inadequate staffing; and develop a strategy and timeline for requir- 
ing that all ECE programs and providers receiving public funds comply with the 
compensation guidelines and work standards within a reasonable period of time, 

■ Besides these long-term goals, there are immediate opportunities that offer fertile 
ground for making inroads into improving early childhood employment and services 
within the current system, Many of these junctures are identified in this Index in the 
sections addressing early childhood workforce policies and family and income 
support policies across occupations. Progress on this shorter-term agenda can 
provide evidence and insights to inform the work outlined above. 


How the Index Works 

The Index provides a current appraisal of workforce conditions and policies across states. 4 
It is divided into three topical sections: earnings and economic security; early childhood 
workforce policies; and family and income support policies across occupations, Each 
section begins with an explanation of the importance of the topic. In the section on earn- 
ings and economic security, we provide data on ECE workforce pay in relation to other 
occupations, noting changes over time, For the remaining two sections, we have identi- 
fied measurable indicators of state policy for each topic, grouped by categories within 
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each section , 5 These indicators represent opportunities for state policies that have the 
potential to enhance the lives of the many children and adults affected by ECE employ- 
ment conditions, Data sources are described within each section of the Index. 

Based on the indicators, we assign states to one of three groups for each category 
as follows: 

Red represents stalled: the state has made limited or no progress; 

Yellow represents edging forward: the state has made partial progress; 

Green represents making headway: the state is taking action and advancing 
promising policies. 

Following an explanation of the indicators, a cross-state comparison is displayed in 
graphic format with states appearing in red, yellow, or green, depending on their specif- 
ic policies or conditions, Tables at the end of the section include state-by-state data for 
each indicator, allowing states 6 to see how their assignments were made. In each section, 
we spotlight recent research or promising developments that advance new policies or 
improved conditions. 
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2 About the 
Early Childhood 
Workforce 

Data Challenges 

Painting a detailed portrait of those who fulfill teaching and caregiving roles is exceed- 
ingly difficult, Depending on the data source used, estimates of the size and scope of the 
early childhood workforce vary widely, In part, these variations can be attributed to 
whether researchers gather information provided by parents, by members of the early 
childhood workforce, or by their employers. 

When parents are asked about the arrangements they use for their children's care and 
education, data sources often include information about the paid early care and educa- 
tion workforce as well as the larger caregiving population, which encompasses those 
who do not receive payment for their services, Thus, depending on 
whether they receive payment, family members, friends, or neighbors 
may be classified as paid providers or as part of the wider unpaid 
caregiving population, 7 The most recent comprehensive national 
study of this type is the National Survey of Early Care and Education 
(NSECE) conducted in 2012, It details demographic and occupa- 
tional characteristics of the paid workforce, in both center- and 
home-based settings, as well as more limited information about the 
larger unpaid caregiving population, 

The U.S. Department of Labor (DoL) and the U.S, Census Bureau, 
two additional sources of workforce data, rely on individual work- 
ers and their employers to provide profiles of the early childhood 
workforce. The DoL gathers information from business establish- 
ments employing workers across all occupations in the country, 
including those defined as child care and preschool workers. The 
Bureau of the Census gathers information from individual wage 
earners who self-select into specific occupations, such as child care worker, preschool 
teacher, and prekindergarten or kindergarten teacher, as well as from self-employed 
individuals in the child care field, The DoL and Census sources provide aggregate data 
for the nation as a whole as well as state-level and some limited regional data, 


0 

Professional 
expectations and 
compensation for 
the role of early 
educator vary 
greatly based on 
setting and 
program type. 
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The national snapshot of the early childhood workforce presented here draws on CSCCE's 
analysis of the 2012 NSECE data, which permits the most detailed examination of the 
characteristics of those who care for and educate young children in different settings com- 
pared to other national-level data sources, However, since state-level analysis is not pos- 
sible for all states in the NSECE, we relied on data from the DoL and Census in the sections 
of the Index that report the size and earnings of the early childhood workforce by state, 


A National Snapshot 

Every day, in homes and centers across the country, approximately two million adults are 
paid 8 to care for and educate more than 12 million 9 children between birth and age five. 
Regardless of setting or role, this almost exclusively female workforce is responsible for 
safeguarding and facilitating development and learning of our nation's youngest children, 
Nonetheless, professional expectations and compensation for the role of early educator 
vary greatly based on setting and program type, resulting in identifiable differences re- 
lated to demographic characteristics, educational attainment, and income, which are 
highlighted in this section, 

The 2012 National Survey of Early Care and Education (NSECE) is the most recent com- 
prehensive source of national data that differentiates the early childhood workforce by 
job role and setting, The NSECE includes information about approximately one million 
teaching staff employed in center-based programs, including programs sponsored by 

0 Every day, in homes and centers across the country, 
approximately two million adults are paid 8 to care for 
and educate more than 12 million 9 children between 
birth and age five. 

public school districts or funded with Head Start dollars. The NSECE also contains in- 
formation about approximately one million paid home-based providers, distinguishing 
between "home based listed" and "home based unlisted" paid providers. 10 The "listed" 
providers are defined as individuals appearing on state or national lists of early care and 
education services, such as licensed, regulated, license-exempt, or registered home-based 
providers. "Unlisted paid" individuals receive payment for the care of at least one child 
but do not appear on state or national lists, 

The information that follows about the one million teaching staff employed in center-based 
programs and approximately the same number of paid individuals working in home-based 
settings is based on CSCCE calculations using NSECE data (see Figure 2,1), We draw 
distinctions between teachers and assistant teachers/aides, when notable, 11 The latter 
group constitutes about one-third (34 percent) of the center-based workforce. We also 
distinguish between listed and unlisted paid providers. 12 
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Figure 2.1 


Characteristics of the Early Childhood Workforce in the United States, 2012 


AGE: The early childhood workforce spans a wide age range, with home-based providers 
notably older than those working in centers. 


Age 29 & below | 

Age 30-49 ■ 

Age 50 & above | 



EDUCATIONAL BACKGROUND: Educational backgrounds vary widely among the 
early childhood workforce, from bachelor's or higher degrees to limited formal schooling. 

Center-based teaching staff reported higher levels of educational attainment compared to 
home-based providers, with listed home-based providers being more likely than unlisted 
paid providers to have graduated from high school, attended college, and/or earned two- 
year degrees. 

| Center-based teaching staff | Home-based providers (listed) | Home-based providers (unlisted) 



Bachelor's Associate Some High school Did not 

degree degree college degree complete 

or higher or equivalent high school 
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RACE/ETHNICITY: The racial and ethnic profile of the early childhood workforce varies 
depending on setting and within setting by role (e.g., assistant teachers/aides versus teachers). 


African American | 
Hispanic | 
White | 
Other | 



23% 

I 



51% 


INCOME: Low earnings characterize paid work caring for and educating young children 
across all settings and roles. 


| All center-based teaching staff H Teacher 
I Aide/Assistant 1 Lead Teacher 


| Home-based providers (listed) 

| Home-based providers (unlisted) 



67% 



Household income 
$35,000/yr or less 


HOME-BASED PROVIDERS 


Source: CSCCE analysis of the 2012 National Survey of Early Care and Education. 
Note: Percentages may not add to 100 due to rounding 
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) 3 Earnings & 

Economic Security 


Low wages and inconsistent expectations pose risks to the well-being and effectiveness 
of early educators and undermine our nation's ability to ensure equitable and high-qual- 
ity services for all young children, according to the 2015 National Academies of Science 
study, Transforming the Workforce for Children Birth Through Age 8: A Unifying Foundation. 
Current scientific understanding indicates that facilitating 
learning and development of infants, toddlers, and preschool- 
ers requires knowledge and skills as complex as those need- 
ed in teaching older children, yet low qualification require- 
ments for many early educators perpetuate the perception 
that less expertise is required to teach children under age 
five. 13 Declaring the importance of consistent expectations for 
teachers across the birth-to-eight age span, the National 
Academies of Science recommends raising qualifications for 
lead early educators across all settings — in schools, centers, 
and homes — to be comparable to those for teachers in the 
elementary grades and likewise encourages strengthening 
qualifications for assistant teaching roles. 


0 

The 2012 National 
Survey of Early Care 

and Education 20 shows 
that, overall, three- 
quarters of center- 
based teaching staff 
earned less than $15 an 
hour, with nearly one- 
quarter earning less 
than $8.60 per hour. 


However, as documented in Worthy Work, STILL Unlivable 
Wages, persistent features of early childhood jobs stand in 
stark contrast to these National Academies of Science rec- 
ommendations. The early care and education (ECE) workforce 
continues to be plagued by low wages and economic inse- 
curity, the absence of a rational wage structure, and the low 

value accorded to educational attainment, What follows is a discussion of these features 
of early childhood jobs as well as state-by-state data on the status of ECE employment 
compared to other occupations, 


Wages & Economic Security 

The most recent data compiled by the U.S, Bureau of Labor Statistics and the U.S, Cen- 
sus Bureau attest to the low wages of early educators and demonstrate the earnings gap 
across early childhood settings and in comparison to other teaching jobs (see Figure 3,1), 
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Figure 3.1 


Median Hourly Wages by Occupation, 2015 


S26.39 

$24.83 
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Child Care Worker Self-Employed Preschool All Occupations Preschool Teachers Kindergarten Elementary 

Employees, Home Care Teachers, All in Schools Only Teachers Teachers 

All Settings' 7 Providers' 8 Settings 


Source: Occupational Employment Statistics (OES) Survey, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Department of Labor. Retrieved from httD://stats.bls.gov/oes/ 
Note: Kindergarten and elementary school teacher earnings are reported as annual salaries. Hourly wages were calculated by dividing the annual sala- 
ry by 40 hours per week, 52 weeks per year. 


Data Sources for Earnings & Economic Security 


Three major surveys inform this 
section of the Index : the Occupa- 
tional Employment Statistics 14 
(OES) survey, the Current Popula- 
tion Survey 15 (CPS), and the 
National Survey of Early Care and 

Education 16 (NSECE), Each survey 
has its own strengths and limita- 
tions, necessitating use of one or 
another for specific purposes. 

The Occupational Employment 
Statistics survey is an ongoing 
survey of business establishments 
that reports data for all states, 
but only provides basic earnings 
and employment information for 
employees in two early childhood 
occupations: "childcare workers" 
and "preschool teachers." 


The Current Population Survey 

is an ongoing household survey 
that can be used to estimate the 
number and earnings of self-em- 
ployed early educators as well as 
additional characteristics of the 
U.S, population, such as the use of 
public income supports like the 
Earned Income Tax Credit, Howev- 
er, it is not possible to perform 
state-level analyses for all states. 

The National Survey of Early 
Care and Education is a one-time 
(2012) national survey of early care 
and education settings across the 
U,S, It provides the most detailed 
information about the workforce by 
setting and role, but only for one year, 
and like the CPS, does not support 
state-level analyses for all states. 
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Qualifications and work responsibilities 
typically drive the wage structure in a giv- 
en industry, yet wages in early childhood 
jobs are more likely to be determined by 
program funding source and ages of chil- 
dren served than by educator qualifica- 
tions, Only some of these differences in 
earnings can be attributed to differences 
in educational attainment among early 
educators and teachers of older children 
(See About the Early Childhood Work- 
force, p, 5 for details on the educational 
background of early educators). 

Irrational Wage Structure 

Wages by Program Funding Source 

The 2012 National Survey of Early Care 

and Education 22 provides the most recent 
data available for wages by program fund- 
ing source. At every education level except 
high school or less, there is a wage gap 
linked to program sponsorship and fund- 
ing. 23 For example, the median wage for 
teachers with bachelor's or higher de- 
grees working with children from birth to 
age five, but not yet in kindergarten, varies 
considerably, The contrast between 
school-sponsored programs and others 
in the sector is particularly stark: about 
$20 per hour compared with $15 or less 
for all others (see Table 3.1). 

Even small variations in wages drive turn- 
over, as early educators understandably 
seek alternative employment opportuni- 
ties that enable them to improve their fi- 
nancial situations, if only marginally. Even 
when teachers remain within the ECE field 
but leave one site for another, this churn- 
ing poses challenges to providing the 
continuity of relationships so essential to 
young children's optimal development and 
to improving program quality, 24 

Wages by Age of Children Served 

Across all programs, center-based teach- 
ing staff who work with children younger 
than three years earn about 70 percent of 


HOME-BASED PROVIDER 
EARNINGS 

As with center-based providers, numerous 
factors influence the earnings of home- 
based providers. These include the number 
and ages of children served, as well as the 
income levels of their families. Additionally, 
the availability and reimbursement level of 
public subsidies for children from low-in- 
come families impact pay for providers 
serving subsidized children, Only two states 
include educational attainment in their 
requirements for home-based providers, 
and both set the bar at a high-school 
diploma or equivalent (see Early Childhood 
Workforce Policies, p, 27), Increasingly, 
however, home-based providers may be 
required or encouraged to participate in 
quality initiatives, such as Quality Rating 
and Improvement Systems, 21 which empha- 
size educational coursework or degrees, 
but as with center-based programs, 
earnings for home-based providers are not 
linked in a systematic or predictable fashion 
to educational attainment, 

Detailed national and state-by-state wage 
data by educational level and funding 
source for home-based providers are not 
available, The National Survey of Early Care 
and Education, which provides this infor- 
mation for center-based teaching staff, 
reports only estimates of home-based 
provider annual household income (see 
About the Early Childhood Workforce, p, 5) 
and the portion of household income that 
derives from their work with children, 
Workforce surveys in some states, however, 
do collect data about home-based provider 
earnings (see Early Childhood Workforce 
Policies, p, 27), 
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Table 3.1 


Hourly Wages of Center-Based Teachers & Caregivers Serving Children from Birth 
to Age Five by Sponsorship & Funding of Center-Based Program of Employment 

Highest Degree Received 

High School 
or Less 

Some 

College, 

No Degree 

Associate of 
Arts Degree 

Bachelor's 
Degree or 
Higher 

School Sponsored 

Median Wage 

$11.80 

$13.80 

$13.30 

$20.60 

Weighted 

Frequency 

2,500* 

10,100 

8,800 

33,200 

Head Start 
(funded, not school 
sponsored) 

Median Wage 

$10.00 

$10.20 

$12.20 

$14.80 

Weighted 

Frequency 

17,600 

31,000 

39,600 

43,200 

Public Pre-K (funded, 
not school sponsored 
or Head Start funded) 

Median Wage 

$8.50 

$9.40 

$9.80 

$15.00 

Weighted 

Frequency 

36,800 

55,500 

32,900 

69,300 

All Other ECE 

Median Wage 

$8.70 

$9.00 

$10,70 

$13.50 

Weighted 

Frequency 

116,000 

165,000 

76,100 

176,000 


Interpret data with caution due to small n. 

Source: National Survey of Early Care and Education Project Team (2013). Number and characteristics of early care and education (ECE) teachers and 
caregivers: Initial findings, National Survey of Early Care and Education (NSECE). OPRE Report #2013-38. Washington, DC: Office of Planning, Research 
and Evaluation, Administration for Children and Families, U.S. Department of Health and Human Services. Appendix Table 17, 20, 23, and 26. 

Note: School-Sponsored Centers: A public school district had administrative oversight or reporting requirements or funds the program; about six 
percent of workers were employed in such center- based programs. Head Start: At least one child was funded by Head Start dollars, but the 
center-based program was not school-sponsored; these centers accounted for about 14 percent of workers. Public Pre-K: At least one child was 
funded by public pre-K dollars, but the center-based program was not school-sponsored, and no Head Start funding was reported; these employed 
about 21 percent of workers. Other Centers: All remaining programs offering ECE accounted for the majority (59 percent) of employed staff members. 


the income earned by those who work with children age three to five years, not yet in 
kindergarten (see Table 3.2), Infant and toddler teachers have almost no opportunity to 
work in the best-paying center jobs in the field: 91 percent of jobs in school-sponsored 
programs are for early educators working with children age three and older, At every 
level of education, those working with infants and toddlers earn less than those working 
with preschool-age children, 
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Notably, teachers with a bachelor's degree working with infants and toddlers are paid 
at rates similar to teachers working with children age three and older with associate 
degrees. Only one-quarter of infant and toddler teachers with bachelor's or higher 
degrees earned $15 or more per hour, while half of those working with older children 
earned at least $15.50 per hour, 


UNIONIZATION AMONG EARLY EDUCATORS 

Nationwide, union membership across occupations is about 11 percent, 
nearly halved since the early 1980s. 25 Unionization is substantially higher 
among public-sector workers: more than one-third of those in the public 
sector are members of unions, compared to less than one in 10 in the 
private sector, 26 Among occupational groups, education, training, and 
library services had the second-highest unionization rates in 2015 (35.5 
percent), barely trailing protective services, such as police officers and 
firefighters (36,3 percent), For elementary and middle school teachers spe- 
cifically, the union membership rate was about 49 percent in 2015. 27 

Flowever, unionization is much lower among early educators than 
among K-12 teachers. As of 2012, the union membership rate was 10 
percent for center-based teaching staff. 28 The median wage for teaching 
staff who reported being a member of a union was $17,39 per hour 
compared to $11,00 per hour for those who reported not being a union 
member. More than one-third of workers making $20 or more per hour 
are unionized, compared to less than three percent of those making 
between $7,25 and $10, 09, 29 

Self-employed, home-based providers are not included in these figures. 
However, a 2013 analysis from the National Women's Law Center docu- 
mented a rising number of states in which unions have secured the right to 
organize and negotiate on behalf of home-based providers. As of 2016, 
unions representing home-based providers in 10 states (Connecticut, 
Massachusetts, Maryland, Rhode Island, New Jersey, Oregon, Washington, 
Illinois, New York, and New Mexico) have authority to negotiate with the 
state about payment rates and other workplace rules on their behalf, 30 
However, in five states (Kansas, Maine, Michigan, Ohio, and Iowa), unions 
representing home-based providers had obtained authority but have since 
lost it, and in Pennsylvania, the unions representing providers and the 
state are negotiating a contract, In California, legislation to allow for 
negotiation by the union on behalf of providers has been vetoed repeated- 
ly by successive governors, and in Minnesota, an executive order allowing 
contract negotiations has been overturned, 
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Table 3.2 


Hourly Wages of Center-Based Teachers & Caregivers Serving Children from 
Birth to Age Three Years & Three to Five Years by Educational Attainment 


Highest Degree Received 

High 

School 

or Less 

Some 

College, 

No Degree 

Associate 

of Arts 
Degree 

Bachelor's 
Degree or 
Higher 

Total 


75th 

$11.00 

$12.50 

$15.00 

$22.60 

$16.90 


50th 

$9.00 

$10.00 

$11.40 

$15.50 

$11.90 

Five Years 

25th 

$7.70 

$8.30 

$9.80 

$11.00 

$9.20 


Weighted 

Frequency 

66,100 

124,000 

92,700 

232,000 

515,000 


75th 

$9.90 

$10.80 

$13.40 

$15.00 

$11.50 


50th 

$8.60 

$9.00 

$10.00 

$11.40 

$9.30 

Three Years 

25th 

$7.50 

$8.00 

$8.90 

$9.30 

$8.00 


Weighted 

Frequency 

89,200 

117,000 

52,300 

59,600 

318,000 


Source: National Survey of Early Care and Education Project Team (2013). Number and characteristics of early care and education (ECE) teachers 
and caregivers: Initial findings, National Survey of Early Care and Education (NSECE). OPPE Report # 2013-38 . Washington, DC: Office of Planning, 
Research and Evaluation, Administration for Children and Families, U.S. Department of Health and Human Services. Appendix Table 12 and 13. 


Lack of Premium for Educational Attainment 

The striking disparities in the wages of early childhood teachers in comparison to teach- 


ers of older children and others in the civilian labor force with comparable education (see 


Figure 3.2 ) reveal a pattern that has endured over the last 25 years, despite increases in 


earnings for some segments of the early childhood workforce/ 


Conventional economic advice urges adults to advance their educational credentials, 
identifying a four-year college degree as the vehicle for accessing higher-than-average 
incomes and middle-class status. After all, the educational premium for having a college 
degree has never been higher 32 across occupations in general, 


Many early educators are attending school while working full time to meet rising educa- 
tional expectations, undoubtedly with the hope of improving their economic status, For 
these early educators who have invested in their education, often at tremendous cost to 
themselves and their families, middle-class earnings remain out of reach, Currently, a 
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Figure 3.2 


Mean Annual Salary of Teachers with a Bachelor's or 
Higher Degree by Occupation & for the Civilian Labor Force, 2012 


$27,248 I 528,912 


All Other ECE All Other ECE 
Teachers Teachers 

Working with Working with 
Age Birth-3 1 Age 3-5 1 


$33,072 I $33,696 


Head Start 
Teachers 2 


Other Public 
Pre-K 
Teachers 2 



School- 

Sponsored 

Pre-K 

Teachers 3 


Civilian Labor 
Force, Men 3 


/ Current Population Survey (CPS), United States Census Bureau: www.census.aov/hhes/www/cDstables/0320i3/Derinc/Dinc03 000. htm. Civilian 
labor force information was only for males and females over 25 years old. 

2 Occupational Employment Statistics Survey, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Department of Labor: httD://bls.gov/news.release/ocwaae.htm. 

3 National Survey of Early Care and Education Project Team. (2013). Numberand characteristics of early care and education (ECE) teachers and 
caregivers: Initial findings, National Survey of Early Care and Education (NSECE). OPRE Report if 2013-38. Washington, DC: Office of Planning, 
Research and Evaluation. Administration for Children and Families. U.S. Department of Health and Human Services. Tables 12 and 19. Retrieved 
from www.acf.hhs.gov/sites/default/files/oDre/nsece wf brief 102913 O.pdf. Annual wages calculated by multiplying the hourly mean wage by a 
year-round, full-time hours figure of 2,080 hours. 


bachelor's degree in early childhood education occupies the dubious distinction of the 
college major with the lowest projected lifetime earnings . 33 Combined with college debt, 
the current wage structure works against attracting recent college graduates and retain- 
ing those early educators with college degrees. 

Nonetheless, quality improvement policies targeting the early childhood workforce, at 
both the federal and state level, continue to focus almost exclusively on professional 
preparation and development, with limited emphasis on increased compensation. At the 
federal level, teachers within one of the largest federally funded child care programs — 
Head Start — have seen sizeable increases in their educational levels, yet they have not 
been rewarded with significant salary increases, For example, between 1997 and 2014, 
the share of Head Start teachers with an associate or bachelor's degree increased by 61 
percent, and the share of assistant teachers with a degree increased by 24 percent, 34 
However, Head Start teacher salaries have not kept pace with inflation since 2007, when 
the Head Start Reauthorization called for at least half of Head Start teachers to obtain 
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degrees. While Head Start programs are permitted to improve compensation for degreed 
teachers, there is no explicit policy requiring alignment between higher educational at- 
tainment and compensation. 35 

State policies, too, have generally emphasized educational attainment without corre- 
sponding increases in wages, although some states have implemented salary parity re- 
quirements for teaching staff in their state-funded pre-kindergarten programs, See Ear- 
ly Childhood Workforce Policies, p, 27 for further information on state policies focused 
on improving professional qualifications and salaries. 

A notable exception to this pattern is the early education and 
care program for the military, subsidized by the Department 
of Defense (DoD), This program sets early childhood teachers' 
salaries at a rate of pay equivalent to those of other DoD em- 
ployees with similar training, education, seniority, and experi- 
ence. Over the first 25 years that this policy has been in place, 
the base pay of new hires among early childhood teaching 
staff in military child development centers has increased by 
76 percent, and turnover has plummeted, 36 

Utilization of Federal Income Supports 

Employment in early care and education has largely failed to 
generate sufficient wages that would allow early educators 
to meet their basic needs. Poor compensation poses a risk 
to the well-being of early educators, with consequences ex- 
tending to their own families and to the children whose parents have entrusted them 
to their care. 37 

In the United States, economic distress is not restricted to those living below the pover- 
ty level, but affects many adults, including some who are employed full time, Early edu- 
cators are disproportionately affected, Between 2009 and 2013, nearly one-half (46 
percent) of child care workers, compared to about one-quarter (26 percent) of the U.S, 
workforce as a whole, were part of families enrolled in at least one of four public support 
programs: the Federal Earned Income Tax Credit (EITC); Medicaid and the Children's 
Health Insurance Program (CHIP); Supplemental Nutrition Assistance Program (SNAP), 
also known as food stamps; and Temporary Assistance for Needy Families (TANF). 38 Use 
of public income supports by child care workers and their families was also higher than 
for preschool and kindergarten teachers 39 (34 percent) and substantially higher than for 
elementary and middle school teachers (13 percent) (see Figure 3.3). 

Nearly two-thirds of child care workers whose families participated in public support 
programs worked full time, and one in 10 held a bachelor's degree. More than a quarter 
of these families were single parents with children, while nearly one-third were married 
couples with children, 

The estimated national cost of reliance on public benefits by child care workers and their 
families is approximately $1,5 billion per year, 40 For information about participation rates 
at the state level, where available, see Appendix Table 3.1. 


0 
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occupies the dubious 
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Figure 3.3 


Participation Rates in Public Support Programs by Selected Occupations & 
for All Workers & Their Family Members (Annual Averages, 2009-2013) 



Source: UC-Berkeley Labor Center calculations from 2009-2013. March Current Population Survey (CPS), 2009-2013 American Community Survey 
(ACS), program administrative data. 


Economic Worry 

From late 2012 to early 2013, the Center 
for the Study of Child Care Employment 
examined economic insecurity among 
approximately 600 childhood teaching 
staff in one state as part of a larger effort 
to examine workplace supports and adult 
well-being among early childhood teach- 
ing staff, 43 Nearly three-quarters of teach- 
ing staff expressed worry about having 
enough money to pay monthly bills, while 
nearly one-half of teaching staff expressed 
worry about having enough food for their 
families, Those who were parents, those 
with lower levels of education, and those 
with lower wages all expressed higher 
levels of worry, but expressions of eco- 
nomic worry were not restricted to early 
childhood teachers with only these char- 
acteristics. In contrast, staff expressing 

significantly less worry worked in programs assessed to be higher in quality and that 
were publicly funded, such as Head Start or state-funded pre-K, Although we cannot 


EARLY CHILDHOOD TEACHER 
USE OF PUBLIC INCOME 
SUPPORTS IN NORTH CAROLINA 

A 2015 study 41 conducted in North Carolina 
reported that seven out of 10 teachers and 
assistant teachers, in a range of public, 
for-profit, and nonprofit early care and 
education settings, lived in families with 
incomes below the state median, and 
nearly four in 10 reported accessing some 
form of public assistance (e.g,, Medicaid, 
SNAP/food stamps, TANF, child care 
assistance) during the past three years. 42 
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generalize to all early childhood teachers from this one exploration, the findings signal 
the need for further research to deepen our understanding about such issues as the 
levels of food and housing insecurity experienced by members of the early childhood 
workforce. According to the National Academies of Science, adversity and stress may 
affect educators' capacity to support the learning and behavioral growth of young children, 
especially those who are in greatest need of sensitive and responsive care. 

High levels of economic insecurity for so many in the early childhood workforce — as 
evidenced by the utilization of public supports and economic worry — must be understood 
against the backdrop of the expectations we now hold for those who teach and care for 
young children, Based on what we know about the importance of the first years of life, 
early childhood teachers must understand typical and atypical child development, how 
children develop mathematical understanding and literacy, and how to promote learning 
across multiple domains. Teachers must be skilled in helping children develop important 
lifelong personal dispositions, such as task persistence, conflict negotiation, and impulse 
regulation, These skills must be applied in the context of working with children from a 
variety of cultures and economic backgrounds, children of varied immigration status, and 
increasingly, children who are dual-language learners or who have other complex needs. 
While the jobs remain low paying, the work of teaching young children is highly skilled, 


Earnings & Occupational Rank by State 

There are few sources of state-level wage data for the early childhood workforce. Most 
states do not regularly capture and report workforce-level data (see Early Childhood 
Workforce Policies, p, 27), nor is such data harmonized and comparable across states. 
Accordingly, we use Occupational Employment Statistics from the U.S, Bureau of Labor 
Statistics 44 to reportthe median hourly wage and occupational rankforthe ECE workforce 
across states for the most recent year available (2015). This data source includes two 
main categories for the ECE workforce: "childcare workers" and "preschool teachers." 45 

For each state, we report the median wage per ECE occupation and the median wage 
as a percentage of the overall state median wage in order to understand the position of 
ECE wages in relation to worker earnings in the state, given differences in state economies 
and the cost of living, To further demonstrate relative wage differences among occupations 
within each state, we report the Bureau of Labor Statistics ranking of occupations by 
median annual salary, 

We also compare changes within each state over time (2010-2015) to ascertain the 
following: 

■ Have the wages of ECE occupations (child care worker and preschool teacher) 
increased? 

■ Has the percentile ranking of ECE occupations (child care worker and preschool 
teacher) increased? 

Due to the nature of the data, we cannot account for regional differences, program-level 
differences by setting or funding stream, or individual-level differences, such as educa- 
tional level, 
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2015 Median Wages 

Table 3,3 shows the median wage for early childhood occupations (child care workers 
and preschool teachers) for each state. For a comparison to elementary school teacher 
pay, see AppendixTable 3,2. In 2015, median hourly wages for child care workers ranged 
from $8,72 in Mississippi to $12.24 in New York, Preschool teachers fared somewhat 
better: wages ranged from $10,54 in Idaho to $19,21 in Louisiana, Wages for both groups 
of early educators were lower than for kindergarten teachers, which ranged from $18.54 
in South Dakota to $34,16 in Connecticut, 

Rather than rank states based on median wage — given differences in state economies 
and the cost of living — we also report a relative measure of how the wage levels of 
early education occupations compared to the overall median wage in each state, When 
comparing across states, it should be kept in mind that lower percentages could 
be the result of a high overall median wage, as in the District of Columbia; similarly, 
high percentages could be a result of low overall median wages, such as in Mississippi 
(see Table 3.3), 

Across all states, child care workers made less than two-thirds of the median wage for 
all occupations in the state. In a few states, the median wage for preschool teachers 
approached or exceeded the state median wage for all occupations, but in nearly half of 
the states, preschool teacher wages ranged from about 60 to 75 percent of the overall 
median wage. 

2015 Occupational Percentile Ranking by Earnings 

Nationally, child care workers are nearly in the bottom percentile (second) when all oc- 
cupations are ranked by annual earnings. Preschool teachers fare only somewhat better 
(16 th ) compared to kindergarten teachers, who rank 60 th (see Figure 3,4), 

Across states, child care workers are nearly in the bottom percentile of occupational 
rankings by annual earnings (see Table 3.4) At the highest, child care workers reach the 
seventh and eighth percentiles in California and New York, respectively. For preschool 
teachers, the eighth and ninth percentiles represent the low end of the range, At the high 
end, preschool teachers rank in the 50 th percentile in Louisiana, However, in about two- 
thirds of the states, preschool teachers fall within or below the 20 th percentile, 


Figure 3.4 


Selected Occupations Ranked by Earnings, 2015 
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Change Over Time: 2010-2015 

Thirteen states saw only small real increases in the wages of child care workers between 
2010 and 2015. 46 Oregon had the largest increase, at nearly five percent, but this was still 
less than a $0.50 difference, from $10.20 to $10,69, However, there was a decrease in the 
majority of states, and in some cases, this decrease was substantial: Rhode Island child 
care worker wages decreased by about 12 percent, while wages in Ohio and Michigan 
also decreased roughly by about 10 percent (see Figure 3.5). 

In contrast, the wages of preschool teachers increased across a majority of states, and 
some of these increases were considerable (see Figure 3,6), Preschool teacher wages in 
Louisiana jumped nearly 90 percent, from $10.13 to $19,21, and rose by about 47 percent 
in Kentucky, from $12.28 to $18.10, 47 A further five states (Nebraska, Texas, Oklahoma, 
North Dakota, and Mississippi) and the District of Columbia saw increases in the 20 to 
30 percent range, while seven states (West Virginia, Virginia, North Carolina, Arkansas, 
Oregon, Rhode Island, and Alaska) saw increases of between 10 and 20 percent, 

Further details on changes in wages for early educators as well as kindergarten and ele- 
mentary school teachers are available in Appendix Table 3.2, Changes in ECE wages are 
reflected to some degree in the changes in the wage percentile rank across occupations 


Figure 3.5 


State Map of Percent Change in Child Care Worker Median Wage, 2010-2015 
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Figure 3.6 


State Map of Percent Change in Preschool Teacher Median Wage, 2010-2015 
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(for occupational rankings in 2010 compared to 2015, see Appendix Table 3. 3), 48 Across 
states, there was little difference in the percentile rank of child care workers between 2010 
and 2015, with most states staying the same or shifting up or down by a percentile point 
or two. Preschool teacher rankings demonstrated greater variability, with some states, 
such as Louisiana and Kentucky, showing substantial gains in the relative wages of pre- 
school teachers, 


Earnings & Economic Security Summary 

The status of early educators, as reflected in the national and state data on earnings and 
economic insecurity presented above, informs our call for a well-defined strategy for fi- 
nancing early care and education services — one that addresses the need for equitable 
teacher wages aligned with educational levels across ECE settings for children from birth 
to five years, while also relieving the tremendous cost burden that so many working 
families face. 
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Currently inadequate levels of public fi- 
nancing and heavy reliance on families 
to cover the costs render comparable pay 
for early educators — those with equiva- 
lent qualifications to one another and to 
educators of older children — unattain- 
able. This inequitable system has reper- 
cussions for children whose experiences 
are influenced by the well-being and 
competencies of their teachers as well as 
for the teachers themselves and their 
own families. 

Low wages endemic to early childhood 
jobs fuel inefficiency throughout the ear- 
ly care and education field, As in any busi- 
ness, there are hidden costs associated 
with turnover, to which poor compensa- 
tion is a major contributor, and they in- 
clude lost opportunities to improve and 
sustain higher quality; disruptions to 
classroom teams that can beget more de- 
partures; and costs of recruiting, hiring, 
and training replacement staff, Further- 
more, the costs for early childhood teach- 
ers' low pay accrues to the country as a 
whole when the estimated cost associat- 
ed with utilization of public supports by 
child care worker families is considered, 


LOW WAGES FOR TEACHERS, 
HIGH COSTS FOR PARENTS 

High-quality early care and education is 
expensive. Child care costs make up a 
substantial proportion of household 
budgets in the United States, higher in 
many regions than the cost of other large 
expenses, such as housing and college 
tuition, 49 If early educators earn so little, 
why do early care and education services 
cost so much? 

Educating young children is very labor 
intensive: one adult can only take care of and 
facilitate learning for a few infants and 
toddlers or a small group of preschool-aged 
children at once. High care and learning 
needs mean that the younger the children, 
the higher the costs of good-quality services. 

Yet our system is structured so that parents' 
direct share of these costs is highest 
during the most expensive period of their 
children's lives. As children grow older, 
they have the option to enter the K-12, or 
perhaps pre-K-12, taxpayer-financed 
education system, in which costs are 
shared among the broader community, 


Policies and programs designed to im- 
prove teacher practice are rendered inef- 
fective when participants leave their jobs 


or the occupation altogether, Absent a 
new wage structure, critically important 

and challenging careers educating our youngest children are viewed as a pathway to 
poverty, Efforts to attract recent college graduates to the early education field in order to 
expand the supply of skilled educators are rejected in favor of jobs with older children, 
which offer the promise of a sustainable livelihood, These conditions militate against the 
return on investment of philanthropic and public dollars in quality improvement, 


Increasingly, advocates, policymakers, and stakeholders in communities across the coun- 
try recognize the urgency of upgrading early childhood jobs, In some states, this recog- 
nition has turned to action with the development of policies to improve the preparation, 
support, and reward of the early childhood workforce. We now turn to an appraisal of 
current state policies in this area for all 50 states and the District of Columbia, 
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Table 3.3 

Median Wages by Occupation and State, 2015 

State 

Median Hourly Wage 

Child Care 

Worker Median 
Wage as % of 

State Median 

Preschool 

Teacher Median 
Wage as % of 

State Median 

Child Care 

Worker 

Preschool 

Teacher 

Kindergarten 

All 

Occupations 

Alabama 

$8.75 

$12.78 

$22.99 

$15.17 

58% 

79% 

Alaska 

$11.80 

$17.51 

$32,13 

$22,32 

53% 

84% 

Arizona 

$9.65 

$11.33 

$19.34 

$16.67 

58% 

78% 

Arkansas 

$8.80 

$13.55 

$21.82 

$14.14 

62% 

68% 

California 

$11.61 

$15.25 

$30.74 

$19.15 

61% 

96% 

Colorado 

$11.47 

$13.11 

$22.21 

$18.66 

61% 

80% 

Connecticut 

$10.77 

$15.20 

$34.16 

$21.07 

51% 

70% 

Delaware 

$9.95 

$12.24 

$28.14 

$18.15 

55% 

72% 

District of 
Columbia 

$11.06 

$19.20 

$25.00 

$31.75 

35% 

67% 

Florida 

$9.53 

$11.65 

$21.95 

$15.29 

62% 

60% 

Georgia 

$9.16 

$13.56 

$25.88 

$16.07 

57% 

76% 

Hawaii 

$9.07 

$16.20 

$21.32 

$18.63 

49% 

84% 

Idaho 

$8.79 

$10.54 

$21.19 

$15.32 

57% 

87% 

Illinois 

$10.50 

$13.79 

$23,42 

$17.94 

59% 

69% 

Indiana 

$9.36 

$11.79 

$21.62 

$15.82 

59% 

77% 

Iowa 

$8.89 

$11.56 

$24.05 

$16.18 

55% 

75% 

Kansas 

$9.09 

$11.81 

$21.58 

$16.20 

56% 

71% 

Kentucky 

$9.09 

$18.10 

$25.18 

$15.55 

58% 

73% 

Louisiana 

$8.82 

$19.21 

$22.76 

$15.38 

57% 

116% 

Maine 

$10.37 

$14.24 

$24.02 

$16.69 

62% 

125% 

Maryland 

$10.64 

$13.45 

$26.88 

$20.13 

53% 

85% 

Massachusetts 

$12.01 

$15.18 

$32.29 

$21.91 

55% 

67% 

Michigan 

$9.43 

$13.34 

$25.22 

$17.02 

55% 

69% 

Minnesota 

$10.81 

$15.45 

$25.53 

$18.69 

58% 

78% 

Mississippi 

$8.72 

$12.01 

$19.13 

$13.94 

63% 

83% 

Missouri 

$9.06 

$12.05 

$21.67 

$16.05 

56% 

86% 
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Table 3.3 

Median Wages by Occupation and State, 2015 

State 

Median Hourly Wage 

Child Care 

Worker Median 
Wage as % of 

State Median 

Preschool 

Teacher Median 
Wage as % of 

State Median 

Child Care 

Worker 

Preschool 

Teacher 

Kindergarten 

All 

Occupations 

Montana 

$9.18 

$12.45 

$21.26 

$15.37 

60% 

75% 

Nebraska 

$9.43 

$15.31 

$23.03 

$16.27 

58% 

81% 

Nevada 

$10.15 

$11.85 

$23.41 

$16.20 

63% 

94% 

New 

Hampshire 

$10.47 

$13.23 

$24.65 

$17.92 

58% 

73% 

New Jersey 

$10.61 

$16.90 

$29.50 

$19.86 

53% 

74% 

New Mexico 

$9.10 

$12.82 

$25.42 

$15.54 

59% 

85% 

New York 

$12.24 

$14,95 

$28.90 

$20.00 

61% 

82% 

North Carolina 

$9.45 

$12.48 

$19.20 

$15.91 

59% 

75% 

North Dakota 

$9.23 

$17.02 

$21.33 

$18.35 

50% 

78% 

Ohio 

$9.55 

$11.39 

$25.23 

$16.84 

57% 

93% 

Oklahoma 

$8.90 

$15.40 

$18.63 

$15.59 

57% 

68% 

Oregon 

$10.69 

$13.31 

$27.36 

$17.83 

60% 

99% 

Pennsylvania 

$9.42 

$12.49 

$24.54 

$17.38 

54% 

75% 

Rhode Island 

$9.48 

$15.82 

$33.59 

$18.77 

51% 

72% 

South Carolina 

$8.83 

$11.84 

$24.59 

$15.04 

59% 

84% 

South Dakota 

$9.30 

$13.80 

$18.54 

$14.80 

63% 

79% 

Tennessee 

$8.93 

$11.46 

$23.05 

$15.30 

58% 

93% 

Texas 

$9.12 

$14.90 

$24.48 

$16.61 

55% 

75% 

Utah 

$9.47 

$11.07 

$20.83 

$16.34 

58% 

90% 

Vermont 

$11.25 

$14.13 

$25.52 

$17.81 

63% 

68% 

Virginia 

$9.38 

$15.62 

$27.45 

$18.36 

51% 

79% 

Washington 

$11.31 

$13.37 

$26.45 

$20.28 

56% 

85% 

West Virginia 

$9.08 

$14.73 

$23.02 

$14.54 

62% 

66% 

Wisconsin 

$9.81 

$11.48 

$23.41 

$16.88 

58% 

101% 

Wyoming 

$10.02 

$12.56 

$27.01 

$18.41 

54% 

68% 


Source: Occupational Employment Statistics (OES) Survey, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Department of Labor. Retrieved from http://stats. bls.gov/oes/ 
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Table 3.4 

Occupational Percentile by Earnings and State, 2015 

State 

Child Care worker 

Preschool Teacher 

Kindergarten Teacher 

Alabama 

2nd 

20th 

61st 

Alaska 

5th 

19th 

63rd 

Arizona 

4th 

9th 

47th 

Arkansas 

4th 

25th 

64th 

California 

7th 

21st 

64th 

Colorado 

6th 

11th 

51st 

Connecticut 

4th 

17th 

74th 

Delaware 

4th 

12th 

67th 

District of 
Columbia 

3rd 

21st 

36th 

Florida 

4th 

13th 

59th 

Georgia 

3rd 

20th 

67th 

Hawaii 

1st 

22nd 

42nd 

Idaho 

2nd 

9th 

58th 

Illinois 

4th 

16th 

52nd 

Indiana 

4th 

13th 

57th 

Iowa 

2nd 

10th 

65th 

Kansas 

3rd 

11th 

58th 

Kentucky 

2nd 

45th 

69th 

Louisiana 

2nd 

50th 

63rd 

Maine 

5th 

22nd 

64th 

Maryland 

5th 

13th 

60th 

Massachusetts 

6th 

15th 

70th 

Michigan 

3rd 

17th 

64th 

Minnesota 

4th 

19th 

58th 

Mississippi 

2nd 

20th 

56th 

Missouri 

3rd 

13th 

56th 
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Table 3.4 

Occupational Percentile by Earnings and State, 2015 

State 

Child Care worker 

Preschool Teacher 

Kindergarten Teacher 

Montana 

2nd 

16th 

59th 

Nebraska 

3rd 

29th 

61st 

Nevada 

2nd 

9th 

54th 

New Hampshire 

4th 

13th 

58th 

New Jersey 

3rd 

25th 

61st 

New Mexico 

3rd 

20th 

66th 

New York 

8th 

18th 

61st 

North Carolina 

5th 

14th 

48th 

North Dakota 

2nd 

33rd 

51st 

Ohio 

4th 

10th 

64th 

Oklahoma 

2nd 

32nd 

49th 

Oregon 

4th 

14th 

67th 

Pennsylvania 

2nd 

10th 

60th 

Rhode Island 

2nd 

23rd 

75th 

South Carolina 

2nd 

15th 

70th 

South Dakota 

2nd 

24th 

51st 

Tennessee 

2nd 

12th 

64th 

Texas 

3rd 

26th 

60th 

Utah 

4th 

8th 

53rd 

Vermont 

5th 

17th 

67th 

Virginia 

2nd 

25th 

68th 

Washington 

3rd 

9th 

59th 

West Virginia 

4th 

33rd 

67th 

Wisconsin 

4th 

9th 

59th 

Wyoming 

4th 

11th 

66th 


Source: Occupational Employment Statistics (OES) Survey, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Department of Labor. Retrieved from httD://stats.bls.aov/oes/ 
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) 4 Early Childhood 

Workforce Policies 


High-quality early care and education depends on teachers who are skilled at nurturing 
children's curiosity and learning. Accordingly, national discourse about how to ensure 
that the ECE system can provide a sturdy foundation for all children's well-being and 
lifelong success should prominently feature the preparation, ongoing development, and 
work environment of early educators. 

Across the states, conversations are underway: how to recruit educators and strengthen 
initial teacher preparation; how to retain new and veteran educators and provide ongoing 
learning experiences; and how to organize work environments to ensure that all teachers 
can best address the needs of an increasingly diverse child population, culturally and 
linguistically, whose early learning experiences may take place in a school, child care 
center, or home, 52 Answers to these questions are urgently needed given the persistent 
learning gap between children living in poverty and their more advantaged peers, the 
poor academic performance of U.S. students on international achievement tests, and in 
light of projected increased demand for well-prepared early educators, 53 

A mix of market forces and government policies shape early childhood services, but 
federal and state governments together determine the level of public resources available 
for services (see Financial Resources, p. 51), In addition to raising their own revenue and 
passing legislation for ECE, states also have discretion about how they interpret policies 
and deploy resources provided by the federal government, in part due to a lack of sufficient 
guidance and leadership at the federal level, In particular, states play an active role in 
shaping the conditions of early childhood employment and determining who is qualified 
to work with young children in various settings. Exceptions are Early Head Start, Head 
Start, and Department of Defense child care programs whose rules are established by 
the federal government, 

To a large extent, state policy decisions drive the current uneven levels of qualifications 
for educators across settings and program types and for children of different ages. State 
reimbursement policies contribute to the status quo of inadequate compensation for 
early educators as well as the absence of policies related to professional workplace 
benefits and paid time for planning and professional development, supports common to 
teachers of older children, 
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EDUCATIONAL SERVICES IN K-12 & ECE: 
HOW THEY DIFFER 


Conversations about how to prepare, support, and reward teachers reveal 
both shared and divergent challenges in K-12 and ECE, largely due to very 
different assumptions about the purpose of these services, their clientele, 
and who is responsible for providing, funding, and governing them. 50 Every 
school-age child in the United States is guaranteed space in a classroom, 
and 90 percent of school-age children receive their education in public 
institutions. 51 Although there are significant inequities in access to particu- 
lar schools and classrooms among school-age children from different 
racial and economic groups, no school-age children will be told they are 
ineligible or will have to wait for space in a classroom, as routinely happens 
for younger children, 

With the exception of child care provided by the Department of Defense 
for families in the armed services and a handful of states or local entities 
that have written schooling for four-year-olds into law — children have 
no guarantee of publicly funded ECE services before they enter kinder- 
garten or first grade, Even when children meet eligibility criteria for such 
public services as Early Head Start, Head Start, or subsidized child care, 
they may be placed on waiting lists due to inadequate funding; families 
using subsidized services may also lose their access to subsidies due to 
changes in income ceilings, work requirements, copayments, or reim- 
bursement rates. In contrast to K-12, the majority of ECE services, 
including centers that receive public dollars, operate in private-market 
settings as commercial or nonprofit enterprises, and the majority of 
families are directly responsible for covering the costs associated with 
their children's participation, 

Variations in personnel systems, particularly for those who work with 
children before and after kindergarten entry, accompany these differences in 
service delivery and funding responsibility, The early childhood workforce is 
also substantially more diverse: less than 20 percent of K-12 teachers are 
from minority groups, compared with approximately 40 percent of early 
educators (see About the Early Childhood Workforce, p, 5), which more 
closely aligns with the demographics of children birth to age five, 


However, government policies can also play a powerful role in reshaping early childhood 
jobs, including qualifications, earnings, and work environments forthe current and future 
ECE workforce, States can enact policies that will lead to more effective and efficient 
services, a system that provides higher quality and more equitable treatment of educators, 
and consequently, more equitable services for children and families, In some states, 
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policymakers, advocates, and business and philanthropic leaders are actively engaged 
in seeking solutions to the long-standing and pervasive problems working against build- 
ing a highly skilled and stable early educator workforce. 

Designed to provide states with a baseline appraisal of ECE workforce policies with the 
aim of spurring progress, the Early Childhood Workforce Index identifies the current sta- 
tus of state-level early childhood workforce policies in five categories: 

1, Qualifications; 

2 , QRIS and work environments; 

3 , Compensation strategies; 

4 , Financial resources; and 

5 , Workforce data, 

Qualifications: With respect to prepara- 
tion, we appraise whether state expecta- 
tions for early educators, as codified in 
state qualification requirements, are con- 
sistent across settings and services for 
children of all ages and in line with the 
recommendations based on the science 
of child development discussed under the 
qualifications category further on, We also 
explore what states are doing to provide 
incentives for those currently employed in 
early childhood jobs to further their edu- 
cation and training, 

QRIS and Work Environments: Educa- 
tors' ability to apply their knowledge and 
skills and to continue to hone their practice 
requires a work environment that supports 
their ongoing learning, prioritizes time 
without child responsibilities for profes- 
sional activities (such as planning and 
sharing with colleagues), and offers de- 
pendable benefits that ensure their 
well-being, Thus, our second category ap- 
praises how quality improvement initia- 
tives, represented by the Quality Rating 
and Improvement Systems 54 now operat- 
ing in most states, provide direction for early childhood programs in this regard — specif- 
ically, whether quality elements, such as paid planning time, are included in QRIS ratings, 

Compensation Strategies: Achieving substantial and sustained improvements in the 
quality of services — the desired outcome of many policies enacted across the states 
— depends on upgrading the reward and status associated with early childhood employ- 
ment, This undertaking will require investments and policies aimed at reducing inequities 


Data Sources for Early Childhood 
Workforce Policies 

There is no single source of comprehensive 
information about early childhood workforce 
policies across all 50 states, although the 

Office of Child Care 55 compiles a variety of 
early care and education data for each state, 
Additional 50-state databases and reports 
track legislation and data at a higher level of 
detail for specific early childhood initiatives, 
such as the NIEER Preschool Yearbook 56 
and the Quality Rating and Improvement 
Systems Compendium . 57 Where possible, 
we have relied on these databases to inform 
our assessment of states. 

In addition, from February to May 2016, 
CSCCE scanned state-level early care and 
education agency websites and reached 
out to representatives within each state, 
including state administrators and advo- 
cates, in order to clarify information and 
identify recent changes and new initiatives 
in early childhood policy in their respective 
states. We received responses from all 
states but one, 
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in pay for those with equivalent education, increasing the premium for educational at- 
tainment, and ensuring the well-being of early educators through sustainable wages 
commensurate with the value of their work, In our third category, we examine whether 
and to what extent states are directly tackling poor compensation, 

Financial Resources: We examine investment of state dollars (in addition to federal 
allocations) spent on ECE as our fourth category, in recognition that upgrading early 
childhood jobs — and the equally pressing need to expand access to high-quality services 
and relieve financial pressures on families — necessitates mobilizing additional and more 
sustainable public funding, 

Workforce Data: Finally, in the absence of standard qualifications for early educators 
across settings, program types, and ages of children served, the states' ability to design 
and target professional development opportunities depends on up-to-date, comprehen- 
sive information about the workforce, Furthermore, without tracking who is staying in 
and who is leaving early childhood employment, states are unable to assess whether 
they are making progress in strengthening the aggregate knowledge, skills, and com- 
pensation of the early childhood workforce. 

It is important to emphasize that the inaugural edition of the Index is intended to provide 
a baseline, We focus on whether states have policies in place as a starting point, but are 
unable to assess implementation or how well these policies are working in practice. In 
addition, some potential indicators in each category were not possible to include in this 
edition due to lack of quality data or reporting, Therefore, the indicators selected are not 
comprehensive, but are intended to represent first steps toward better policy and practice. 
For this reason, we spotlight states that are making progress or that demonstrate addi- 
tional aspects of good practice, Future iterations of the Index may raise the bar for as- 
sessment as states continually move forward, 


Qualifications & Supports for 
Training/Education 

The provision of free schooling for all children in grades K-12 throughout the nation has 
long been recognized as a public good that contributes to many economic and social 
benefits. To achieve these benefits, a wide consensus has developed across states and 
types of school settings (public, charter, private) that these teachers should obtain at least 
a bachelor's degree, In public schools, teachers are also required to obtain provisional 
certification before they begin teaching and are typically expected to have participated 
in a pre-service student-teaching experience. 58 

All but one state has established a set of core knowledge and competencies, identifying 
what early educators — from novice to expert — should know and be able to do. 59 None- 
theless, the adoption of these core competencies has not translated into consensus about 
the minimum education requirements for teachers working with children prior to kinder- 
garten, and it is rare for these teachers to be individually certified, except in public pre-K 
programs, where certification is more likely to be required, 60 
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MAINTAINING DIVERSITY, DISRUPTING 
STRATIFICATION 


Nearly 40 percent of early educators are from historical minority groups 
(see About the Early Childhood Workforce, p. 5), which approaches a child 
population in which about 50 percent also represent historical minority 
groups. 66 This diversity should be lauded as a strength and is in stark 
contrast to the K-12 teacher workforce, which is composed of less than 20 
percent of people of color, 66 Extant data reveals, however, that people of 
color are disproportionately concentrated in lower-status and lower-paying 
jobs in certain settings and have limited representation in administrator 
and director roles as well as teacher educator and other leadership and 
decision-making roles in the field, This inequity has implications for whose 
perspectives and voices are (and are not) reflected in decisions about early 
education, from the classroom to boardrooms to the tables where policies 
are made, 

There are legitimate concerns about how higher teacher qualifications 
could threaten the diversity of the early childhood workforce, given the 
evidence of persistent barriers to accessing higher education among 
various historical minority groups, particularly blacks and Hispanics. 67 
But rather than limit progress toward raising qualifications, awareness of 
these concerns, coupled with the documentation of racial and ethnic 
stratification, present an opportunity to develop targeted strategies and 
investments that maintain the diversity, yet also disrupt the stratification of 
the workforce. Research has documented that early educators — including 
those from historical minority groups and/or for whom English is not 
their primary language — can successfully earn a college degree and do 
so at rates higher than the average college transfer student, with 
particular supports in place. 68 Five categories of student support have 
shown particular promise in contributing to success among working adult 
students: (1) learning communities, such as cohort programs; (2) access- 
based support, such as classes or services at nontraditional hours or in 
more accessible locations; (3) financial support; (4) academic advising and 
counseling; and (5) skill-based support, such as tutoring, English-language 
assistance, or computer training. 69 Consideration of these challenges 
and supports should be considered a starting point, Critical examination 
of these issues of stratification and access to higher education — 
including foundational training, which articulates into higher education — 
is required to better understand and address long-standing barriers 
and to develop strategies for change. 
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In contrast to many other developed countries, 61 the U.S, has yet to fully recognize ECE as 
an educational endeavor or to embrace it as a public good, as with K-12 education, Early 
care and education programs originated from two separate historical traditions over the 
last century: some had a primary emphasis on offering custodial care for children while 
their parents worked (e.g,, day nurseries, child care), and others had a focus on promoting 
early learning (e.g,, nursery schools, Head Start, public pre-K), 62 This bifurcated view of ECE 
services contrasts with the more unified purpose of K-12 education and is embedded in 
state laws governing qualifications for the early childhood workforce, which in turn have 
shaped public perceptions that the work requires limited education, training, skill, and ex- 
pertise, These perceptions are further reinforced by the developmental attributes of young 
children in which learning is foundational and largely occurs through spontaneous inter- 
actions with adults, play with peers, and participation in daily routines, all of which require 
facilitation by trained educators. Yet the nature of early learning may obfuscate the highly 
skilled, intentional work of educators, leading to the false and harmful impression that 
specialized training comparable to that required in K-12 education is unnecessary, 63 

Qualifications 

The 50 states and the District of Columbia set their own qualification standards for early 
educators, and those requirements vary widely not only across states, but within states 
according to setting and source of funding, States typically require one set of qualifications 
for teachers in regulated home-based programs, another for those in center-based child 
care, and another for public preschool teachers, Other qualifications set by the federal 
government for military child care, Early Head Start, and Head Start programs add further 
complexity to the array of requirements in a given community, In any state, the qualifications 
a child can expect her teacher to meet are dependent not on her developmental and edu- 
cational needs, but rather on the type of programs that are available and affordable given 
her family's circumstances. This state of affairs is not only inequitable for children, but in- 
efficient — confusing to families and cumbersome for the workforce to navigate. 

Nor are uneven qualifications across systems in keeping with what we now know about 
early development, Throughout the nation, a gap exists between the research evidence 
on the central role that early educators play in facilitating learning and development and 
the codified expectations of early educators' knowledge and abilities. While a few systems 
treat preschool teachers as part of the teaching workforce, the persistently low qualifi- 
cations that have been set for most educators working with children birth to age five 
perpetuates the notion that teaching in early education is low-skilled work, 

Recognizing the disconnect between the science of early development and policy/practice, 
the Institute of Medicine and the National Research Council of the National Academies 
assert in their 2015 report, Transforming the Workforce for Children Birth Through Age 8: A 
Unifying Foundation, 64 that increased coherence in qualification requirements, such as those 
for credentialing and licensure, would improve the consistency, continuity, and quality of 
learning experiences for children from birth through age eight, The report urges govern- 
mental agencies and nongovernmental organizations at local, state, and federal levels to 
engage in a mutual review process aimed at ensuring that all requirements are based on 
"foundational knowledge and competencies necessary across professional roles." 
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FINANCIAL SUPPORTS FOR EDUCATION 


As described earlier (see About 
the Early Childhood Workforce, 
p, 5) a substantial proportion of 
the current early education 
workforce exceeds minimal 
regulatory requirements; many 
teachers working in school- and 
center-based early care and 
education programs have earned 
bachelor's degrees, and most 
have completed some early 
childhood development-related 
college coursework, although 
degree attainment or college 
course work is far less common 
for those working in home-based 
settings. 71 In an effort to narrow 

h However, 
scholarships and 
bonuses do not 
substantially change 
teachers 1 economic 
status, as they 
do not necessarily 
provide an ongoing 
wage increase. 

the gap between the regulatory 
requirements and the knowledge 
and competencies that early 
educators should optimally 
acquire, considerable public and 
private resources have been 
spent on initiatives to raise 
educational levels across set- 
tings. For example, nearly all 


QRIS include staff qualifications 
in their rating system, and with 
the exception of Arkansas and 
South Dakota, all states and the 
District of Columbia offer scholar- 
ships to pursue a degree or 
credential (e.g,, a Child Develop- 
ment Associate’ credential or 
CDA), although these scholar- 
ships are generally limited in 
number. Currently, it is not 
possible to assess the reach of 
these scholarships, as states are 
generally unable to provide an 
estimate of the proportion of the 
workforce that participates in 
these programs (see Workforce 
Data, p, 56), 

Scholarships: The wide adoption 
of scholarships across states owes 
much to the T.E.A.C.H. Early 
Childhood" scholarship program, 
established in 1990 and currently 
operating in 24 states and the 
District of Columbia. 72 These efforts 
have been critical to providing 
access and opportunity for 
members of the current workforce 
to attain education and increase 
their knowledge and skills, 

Bonuses: To further incentivize 
increased qualifications and 
specialized training among early 
educators, 15 states have imple- 
mented bonuses: monetary 
awards in recognition of educa- 
tional achievement, Many of these 
incentives are explicitly linked to 
the state's scholarship program, 
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The amounts provided vary widely 
across states and within state 
programs, depending on degree 
or credential levels achieved, Most 
awards are within the $100-500 
range, although in some programs 
awards of approximately $1,000- 
1,500 are also possible at higher 
levels of educational achievement 
(e.g., bachelor's or master's level), 
Georgia's Awards for Early 
Educators program stands out for 
its comparatively high bonus 
amounts, with awards of $1,200 
for obtaining a CDA and up to 
$2,500 for obtaining a bachelor's 
or master's degree. 73 Yet the 
median annual salary for a child 
care worker in Georgia is $19,053, 
and it is $28,205 for a preschool 
teacher, 74 A one-time addition of 
$2,500 for achieving a bachelor of 
arts or master's degree still would 
not put these early educators 
anywhere near the median 
kindergarten teacher salary of 
$53,840, Further, the program is 
funded entirely by a federal Race 
to the Top-Early Learning Chal- 
lenge grant and will be discontin- 
ued when the grant ends, 

Scholarships and bonus incentives 
for early childhood teachers may 
reduce the financial burden 
associated with continued educa- 
tion, such as tuition, books, or 
taking unpaid time off work in 
order to pursue professional 
development, They may also 
potentially contribute to teachers' 
long-term earning power by 
increasing their education, though 


this earning potential remains 
comparatively low (see Earnings 
and Economic Security, p, 9), 
However, scholarships and 
bonuses do not substantially 
change teachers' economic status, 
as they do not necessarily provide 
an ongoing wage increase, Some 
T.E.A.C.H, Early Childhood 
scholarship programs are an 
exception, to the extent that ECE 
settings agree to provide a raise, 
rather than a bonus, to staff upon 
completion of the scholarship 
program, Nevertheless, even these 
increases have limited impact: the 
average increase in wages for 
bachelor's degree scholarship 
recipients across T.E.A.C.H, 
programs was eight percent, or an 
increase of $.80 per hour for a 
teacher making $10 per hour, 75 

Bonuses and scholarships are not 
permanent features of the early 
childhood infrastructure and thus 
are vulnerable to changes in state 
budgets and priorities, which affect 
the number of people they can 
serve, the levels of support they 
can provide, and their potential 
enduring impact, Because of 
unpredictable funding, scholar- 
ships and bonuses are often 
limited to those working in certain 
types of programs, serving particu- 
lar groups of children, earning 
below a certain wage, or partici- 
pating in particular initiatives, and 
therefore, they do not provide 
opportunities for all early educators 
and do not adequately address 
inequities in ECE services. 
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Furthermore, based on a comprehensive review of the sci- 
ence of child development and early learning, the report 
asserts that lead educators working with infants and tod- 
dlers, preschoolers, and those in early elementary grades 
require equivalent levels of knowledge and competencies 
and should be on "equal footing in their preparation for prac- 
tice." In recognition of the aspirational nature of such a goal, 
the authors call for transitioning to a minimum bachelor's 
degree with specialized knowledge and competencies for 
all lead teachers of children from birth through age eight, 

The report also acknowledged that various roles (e.g., as- 
sistant teacher, teacher, and administrator) in a variety of 
settings (e.g., schools, centers, homes) currently have dif- 
ferent expectations and requirements. Accordingly, the re- 
port emphasized the importance of establishing structures 
that delineate a career pathway from entry to leadership 
roles. This career pathway should include opportunities for 
all early educators to access foundational skills and knowl- 
edge, whether via higher education or entry-level training 
that articulates into higher education, 

Today, no states have qualification systems in line with the Institute of Medicine and 
National Research Council recommendation for equivalent lead-teacher qualifications 
across settings for all children birth to age eight. Among the steps to realize this goal, the 
report calls on higher education programs to provide students with foundational knowl- 
edge about development and learning throughout the birth-to-age-eight continuum, in 
addition to differentiated instruction for specific age ranges and subject matter. In many 
states that lack degree-based certification standards for teachers across early childhood 
settings, this improvement will require reforms to the higher education system; too often, 
any course of study within one of several disciplines related to early childhood, however 
tangentially, has been considered acceptable educational preparation for teaching in or 
administering a program serving children prior to kindergarten. 70 

Nonetheless, access to teachers who are equally well prepared is critical for all children, 
regardless of where they receive early learning services. Over time, we will assess state 
progress in this regard, In our assessment of states for this inaugural edition of the Index, 
we examine how states regulate entry requirements for lead teachers in child care centers 
and providers in home-based settings, as represented by minimum educational require- 
ments included in state licensing laws, We also assess whether state educational require- 
ments for lead teachers in state-funded pre-K programs are set at a bachelor's degree 
or higher. We do not include certification requirements for pre-K teachers because ECE 
does not have a uniform educational baseline, and certification (if required) may be linked 
to a two-year degree or completion of a certain number of college units. K-12, in contrast, 
does have a uniform educational baseline, and certification is understood as linked to a 
four-year degree or an additional requirement beyond this higher education, 

As noted (see Financial Supports for Education), all but two states provide scholarships 
for early educators to pursue a degree or credential. Although limited reporting prevent- 


o 

Today, no states have 
qualification systems in 
line with the Institute of 
Medicine and National 
Research Council 
recommendation for 
equivalent lead-teacher 
qualifications across 
settings for all children 
birth to age eight. 
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ed us in this first edition from assessing the reach of these scholarships relative to the 
early childhood workforce population, we hope to include this aspect in future editions, 

Assessing the States: Qualifications 

Indicator 1: Does a state require a minimum of a bachelor's degree for lead pre-K 
teachers, similar to educational requirements for K-3 teachers? 

With the exception of Hawaii, whose pre-K program operates solely in public schools, 
state pre-K programs operate in both public schools and community-based organizations 
providing ECE services, Public pre-K programs are offered in 43 states plus the District 
of Columbia, and 10 states offer two or more programs, although few of these programs 
serve more than 50 percent of children, 76 Of states with public pre-K programs, 23 require 
a minimum of a bachelor's degree for lead pre-K teachers across all settings and across 
all programs (for states with more than one state-funded pre-K program). 77 An addition- 
al 14 states require a bachelor's for pre-K teachers but only for certain types of programs 
or settings. 78 

Indicator 2: Does a state set the minimum qualification levels at a CDA or voca- 
tional training for licensed providers? 

We focus on whether states require teaching staff working in center- or home-based licensed 


CHILD DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATE CREDENTIAL 

The Child Development Associate' credential (CDA) represents a core set of 
educational competencies and practical experiences for teaching staff in early 
childhood settings, The CDA requires 120 hours of instructional and profes- 
sional education related to six core competencies and 480 hours of teaching 
experience in a classroom and includes direct observation to document 
competence, family questionnaires, and a national exam, The CDA may be 
incorporated into a state's certification system and/or may be required by 
certain programs like Head Start and Early Head Start, The CDA can serve as 
an entry point into college education for those who are already working in the 
early childhood field as well as those coming into the field directly from high 
school and can be made available in any language in which an educator 
works. 79 As an organized, competency-based credential, the CDA represents 
foundational knowledge and skills essential for early childhood educators, and 
thus, the credential, or its equivalent, can serve as an initial marker of special- 
ized training and experience for those responsible for children in center- or 
home-based settings. Ideally, foundational knowledge, if not a prerequisite, 
should be acquired within a defined period of time after employment com- 
mences. For example, Early Head Start allows center-based teachers 12 
months and home-based providers 24 months to attain the CDA, and the 
Department of Defense requires all new personnel to complete 40 hours of 
orientation and additional training within 90 days of employment. 80 
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programs outside of the public pre-K system to hold a CDA (preschool, infant and toddler, 
or family child care CDA) or to have vocational training, at a minimum, Only 11 states have 
a minimum requirement for early educators working outside the pre-K system, which is at 
least a CDA or completion of a substantive vocational program, and only Georgia and 
Vermont require this for both center- and home-based providers, Most states require only 
a high school diploma, some training, or in some cases, nothing at all, 81 Ten states have no 
requirements for center-based lead teachers, and a further 23 states have no requirements 
for group home-based providers, 82 

State Assessment 

We found 22 states to be stalled, having met none of these indicators; 24 states edging 
forward, having met one of the indicators; and five states making headway, having met 
both indicators, See Table 4.1 for a state-by-state overview of each indicator and the 
overall assessment, 


Figure 4.1 


State Map of Qualifications Assessment 
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FORGIVENESS FOR K-12 & ECE IN MAINE 

Due to the high cost of higher education, loan forgiveness programs can 
be another way to ease the financial burden of increasing qualifications 
and training and widening access to higher education opportunities, Two 
federal programs provide opportunities for loan forgiveness for early 
educators. The Teacher Loan Forgiveness Program 83 offers up to $17,500 
in loan forgiveness, but only for teachers who work in certain elementary 
and secondary schools for at least five years, and this program is therefore 
limited to eligible pre-K teachers in school settings, who make up a small 
proportion of the early childhood workforce, In contrast, the Public Service 
Loan Forgiveness 84 (PSLF1 Program is open to most early educators, 
including those working in licensed child care settings, but requires 
students to make payments on their loans for 10 years before debt is 
forgiven, which is likely to be a substantial burden given the low earnings 
of most early educators, 

States also have the opportunity to offer loan forgiveness for educators. 
According to a cross-state scan by CSCCE, 15 states have a loan forgive- 
ness program for K-12 teachers. Like the federal Teacher Loan Forgiveness 
Program, these state programs are, by and large, only open to teachers in 
public schools, which may include some pre-K teachers, but otherwise are 
not open to the majority of early educators, An exception is the Educators 
for Maine program, which provides loan forgiveness to students in Maine 
"pursuing careers in education or child care and planning to work in Maine 
after graduation." 85 Students must be pursuing teacher certification or a 
qualification as a child care provider, Loans are provided of up to $3,000 
annually ($12,000 total) for undergraduate students and up to $2,000 
annually ($8,000 total) for graduate students, These loans are paid directly 
to the college or university, and students may have one year — or in 
certain circumstances, two years — of their loan forgiven for each year of 
service as a teacher or child care provider, 
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QRIS & Work 
Environments 

Research documenting the negative ef- 
fects of the mediocre quality of most ear- 
ly care and education settings on chil- 
dren's learning and development underlies 
decades of debate about the most effec- 
tive strategies to improve services for 
young children in the United States. 86 
There is no single ingredient to effective- 
ly prepare teachers of young children and 
to support their continual growth as pro- 
fessionals on the job, While strategies 
focused on increased professional devel- 
opment and education for individual 
members of the workforce have histori- 
cally dominated policy and practice, the 
ingredients that influence early childhood 
workplace environments — what teachers 
need in addition to training and education 
in order to help children succeed — have 
been routinely overlooked in quality im- 
provement efforts, Just as children's envi- 
ronments can support or impede their 
learning, work environments promote or 
hinder teachers' practice and ongoing skill 
development. 87 

Teachers in the K-12 system can typically 
expect their work environment to imple- 
ment program policies that allow for and 
promote teacher initiative and that sup- 
port teachers' economic, physical, and 
emotional well-being. They can rely on 
such provisions as a salary schedule that 
accounts for experience and level of edu- 
cation, paid professional development 
activities, and paid planning time, as well 
as access to such benefits as paid per- 
sonal/sick leave and health care, None- 
theless, early childhood teachers routine- 
ly face insufficient teaching supports and 
inadequate rewards for their education 
and commitment (e.g., low pay and lack 
of benefits). These shortcomings contrib- 
ute to poor program quality and fuel high 


SUPPORTIVE ENVIRONMENTAL 
QUALITY UNDERLYING ADULT 
LEARNING (SEQUAL) 

Gathering teachers' perspectives on the 
features of their work environments that 
best allow them to apply their skills and 
continue to develop their knowledge is a 
starting point for generating new avenues 
and solutions that can lead to enhanced 
performance, Other industries, such as 
health care, have used this approach and 
have engaged practitioners themselves in 
strengthening organizational capacity, 89 
SEQUAL 90 is a multi-purpose, validated tool 
developed by CSCCE to gather teaching 
staff perspectives about quality improve- 
ment, SEQUAL addresses five critical areas 
of teachers' learning environments: teach- 
ing supports; learning opportunities; 
policies and practices that support teaching 
staff initiative and teamwork; adult well-be- 
ing; and how supervisors and program 
leaders interact with staff to support their 
teaching practice. 

SEQUAL brings teacher voices into 
quality improvement strategies, provides 
contextual information about workplace 
conditions that impact teacher practice and 
program quality, and builds a vocabulary 
for the field around teachers' needs for 
workplace supports. SEQUAL is used by 
researchers and policymakers to under- 
stand the interplay between teacher 
education and the work environment and 
as a technical assistance tool to guide 
improvements to program policies, practic- 
es, and conditions necessary to support 
teachers' work with children. 
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levels of teacher turnover, preventing pro- 
gram improvement and making it increas- 
ingly challenging to attract well-trained 
and educated teachers to work in early 
learning programs, 88 

In recent years, more comprehensive ap- 
proaches to quality improvement in early 
childhood education — those that focus on 
the program as a whole — have garnered 
increased public attention and resources. 

These program approaches were initially 
exemplified by center-based and family 
child care accreditation by professional 
organizations; now they include state or 
locally governed Quality Rating and Im- 
provement Systems (QRIS). States have an opportunity to encourage quality programs 
through their QRIS by including workplace and compensation policies among their quality 
criteria, focusing on teaching supports, adult well-being, and learning opportunities. 91 

Although participation in QRIS varies, as most systems remain voluntary 93 and partici- 
pation is limited, they have become the predominant quality improvement strategy in 
most states. 94 As of 2015, 36 states had an operational QRIS, with some states, such as 
California and Florida, operating multiple QRIS at the regional or local levels, 

This growth highlights the critical need to understand and examine how these systems 
define quality, the benchmarks used to indicate quality, and the opportunities in place 
to support improvement, QRIS ratings are based on standards — or "agreed upon 
markers of quality established in areas critical to effective programming and child out- 
comes" — and the elements incorporated communi- 
cate important messages to stakeholders, including 
policymakers, teachers, and administrators, about the 

States have an opportunity values and priorities that are deemed the most import- 
ant areas for focusing resources and attention, 95 ' 96 The 
degree of attention that a given QRIS pays to the work- 
force through such factors as staff education and pro- 
fessional development, compensation and benefits, 
and work environments — factors that have been linked 
to program quality improvement and sustainability 97 
— may determine how practitioners invest their ener- 
gies to enhance programs for young children, how 
public resources are prioritized and allocated for qual- 
ity improvement, and the ultimate success of the QRIS 
strategy itself, 

In a previous policy brief, 98 CSCCE performed a sys- 
tematic analysis of whether QRIS included benchmarks 
for teaching supports, adult well-being, and learning 


to encourage quality 
programs through 
their QRIS by including 
workplace and 
compensation policies 
among their quality 
criteria, focusing on 
teaching supports, 
adult well-being, and 
learning opportunities . 91 



WHAT IS QRIS? 

"A QRIS is a systemic approach to assess, 
improve, and communicate the level of 
quality in early and school-age care and 
education programs." QRIS administrators 
"award quality ratings to early and school- 
age care and education programs that 
meet a set of defined program standards," 
See the QRIS Resource Guide . 92 
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BENEFITS & TEACHING SUPPORTS IN 
STATE-FUNDED PRE-K 


Few states require paid planning time or professional development time 
for teachers in their state-funded pre-K programs to be comparable with 
that provided K-12 teachers: New Jersey, Missouri, North Carolina, and 
Tennessee are the exceptions that require this provision for lead teachers 
across all programs and settings. 100 Similarly, while several states require 
comparable benefit packages for pre-K teachers working in public schools, 
only Missouri also requires benefit parity for teachers in community-based 
settings. 101 Hawaii's pre-K system is delivered only via the public school 
system and also requires benefit parity for all pre-K teachers in the state, 102 


opportunities for center-based programs. A key finding was that, while staff qualifications 
were featured as a quality element in all QRIS, workplace teaching supports and com- 
pensation were much less likely to be included, 

Five years later, it remains the case that staff qualifications and training are one of the 
most commonly assessed areas of quality and are included in nearly all QRIS for both 
center- and home-based providers." Additionally, many QRIS include financial assistance 
and incentives for education and training for staff (see Qualifications, p, 32). However, 
fewer QRIS acknowledge the importance of positive and supportive work environment 
benchmarks. For this inaugural edition of the Index, we focus on a few, select indicators 
of whether QRIS include attention to workplace supports and compensation: paid time 
for professional development, paid planning or preparation time, and salary scales or 
benefit options, such as health insurance or paid leave from work, 

In our assessment of states, we emphasize the importance of taking a multidimensional 
approach to workplace supports, exemplified through the inclusion of three distinct but 
related aspects of the work environment, as well as consistency between quality bench- 
marks for centers and home-based providers. 103 Data for the indicators are drawn from 
the QRIS compendium. 104 which provides an overview of all operational QRIS across the 
states. 105 The compendium is a useful resource for understanding what standards are 
included in QRIS ratings, but it does not provide detailed data on all state standards (e.g., 
how much paid planning time or what type of workplace benefits are offered), 

Additionally, we assess whether QRIS include particular markers of quality in their ratings 
and not whether programs adopt these standards, For example, some QRIS operate 
using a "building block" system, where programs are required to meet all standards in 
order to move up in rating; however, many QRIS operate as "point systems," so that pro- 
grams are not necessarily required to meet all items in order to advance to a higher 
rating, 106 Where point systems are used, even if paid planning time is included as a stan- 
dard, programs do not necessarily need to offer it in order to improve their rating, Addi- 
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tional data on early childhood programs by state is required to understand to what extent 
these standards are being met in practice, 

Assessing the States: QRIS & Work Environments 

Indicator 1: Does a state's QRIS include paid professional development time for 
center-based programs? 

Continuing professional development is a core aspect of the adult learning environment, yet 
many staff do not have access to paid time to pursue these opportunities. Only four states 
include paid time for professional development as a quality benchmark for center-based 
programs, and none of these states include the equivalent for home-based providers. 

Indicator 2: Does a state's QRIS include paid planning and/or preparation time for 
center-based programs? 

Paid time for teachers to plan or prepare for children's activities is essential to a high-qual- 
ity service, but it is not a guarantee for early educators, many of whom must plan while 
simultaneously caring for children or during unpaid hours, Twelve states include paid time 
for planning and/or preparation as a quality benchmark for center-based programs, but 
only six of these (Delaware, Massachusetts, New Mexico, New York, Washington, and 
Wisconsin) also include it for home-based providers. 

Indicator 3: Does a state's QRIS include salary scale and/or benefits for cen- 
ter-based programs? 

QRIS could be an opportunity to signal that — just like education levels — compensation 
and retention are important markers of quality, but not all QRIS include salary levels and 
benefit packages as part of their ratings. Eighteen states include salary scales and/or 
benefit options, such as health insurance and paid leave from work, as benchmarks of 
program quality for center-based programs, while only about half as many include this 
indicator for home-based providers, 

Indicator 4: If a state's QRIS has one or more of the above benchmarks for cen- 
ter-based providers, does it also include home-based providers? 

Although the diversity of settings in the early childhood field makes consistency across settings 
a challenge, in principle, a child should be able to receive high-quality services regardless of 
whether those services are offered in a center or a home, Therefore, home-based providers 
should also aim for a quality adult working environment and be funded accordingly, 

Of states that included one or more of the above indicators of quality for center-based 
programs, only 10 included them for home-based providers as well, In some cases, states 
included home-based providers for some, but not all, of the indicators they required for 
centers. For example, Maine and Pennsylvania both include paid planning or preparation 
time as well as salary schedules or benefits in their standards for center-based programs, 
but only included benefits, and not planning time, for home-based providers, In such 
cases, the lack of consistency meant that the state did not meet our criteria for inclusion, 
Although we recognize that structural differences between center- and home-based 
services present different challenges and require varying levels of funding in order to 
meet these standards, all early care and education services require supportive work 
environments in order to be effective. 
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State Assessment 

The 15 stalled states met none of these indicators. In all, 17 states are edging forward, 
having met at least one of the first three indicators, but not the last, or having met only 
one of the first three indicators as well as the last, Four states are making headway, 
having met two out of the first three indicators as well as the fourth indicator, No states 
met all four indicators. In some cases, this rating meant that they included all three indi- 
cators of adult working environment in their quality ratings, but did not also include 
home-based providers for all of them, such as in Ohio or Vermont, See Table 4,2 for a 
state-by-state overview of each indicator and the overall assessment, 

A total of 15 states (including the District of Columbia) could not be included in this assess- 
ment because they do not have a statewide QRIS, their QRIS is currently underdevelopment, 
or data for their state were otherwise unavailable through the ORIS compendium, 107 


Figure 4.2 


State Map of QRIS & Work Environments Assessment 
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PAID PLANNING TIME IN NEW YORK QRIS 
(QUALITYstarsNY) 


New York's QRIS, QUALITYstarsNY, 108 is one of a few systems that in- 
cludes the provision of paid planning or preparation time in its standards 
for both center- and home-based providers, As part of its "Management 
and Leadership" standard category, QUALITYstarsNY outlines the benefits 
of staff planning: 

"It is imperative for the health and well-being of children that early child- 
hood professionals are present and prepared for work, QUALITYstarsNY 
recommends providing paid planning time and access to resources, so 
that teachers can be prepared and attentive to children when they are in 
the learning environment, In the case of a teacher's absence, the program 
must be prepared, QUALITYstarsNY recommends having a written plan to 
cover planned and unplanned absences," 109 

However, QUALITYstarsNY is new and is funded to engage only about 4,5 
percent of early childhood programs (including child care, Head Start, pre-K, 
and family child care) in New York at this time. 110 New programs are recruited 
each year in the interest of reaching the goal of 80 percent center-based 
participation and 25 percent family child care site participation. 

Recent New York QRIS administrative data shows an increase in the 
number of programs offering paid planning time, 111 Out of a total of 196 
programs that received quality ratings in both 2013 and 2015, 112 180 respond- 
ed regarding whether or not they met planning time standards, 113 In 2013, 62 
percent of these programs offered at least one hour of paid planning time 
per week to lead teachers. In 2015, this number rose to 74 percent, There 
was also an increase in programs providing at least one hour every other 
week of paid time for classroom staff to plan together (away from children): 
from 52 percent in 2013 to 64 percent in 2015. There is no data about 
whether programs that are not participating in QRIS also offer these bene- 
fits, so it is not possible to say that the standard set by QRIS programs is 
becoming more widely adopted by non-participating programs as well, This 
preliminary evidence suggests that New York's approach is promising, but 
more research is needed to understand how widespread paid planning time 
is among all New York's early childhood programs and any barriers or 
challenges to increasing its provision via QRIS funding, 
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Compensation Strategies 

Mounting evidence about how poor compensation and associated working conditions 
erode the well-being of educators and undermine efforts to improve quality and attract 
and retain skilled educators lends urgency to finding strategies to disrupt the status quo, 114 
Nonetheless, as demonstrated in Earnings and Economic Security, p, 9, low wages per- 
sist within the early childhood sector, despite increased expectations for teachers. 


Throughout the years, efforts to secure state investments in compensation initiatives have 
met considerable impediments. Other priorities vie for limited public dollars, including 
professional development for the workforce, The decentralization of early care and edu- 
cation in the United States, fueled and sustained by multiple funding sources and regu- 
latory requirements, combined with the 
variety of ECE settings and the tremen- 
dous diversity of the early childhood work- 
force in terms of professional preparation, 
makes crafting reforms a daunting task, 


C-WAGES IN SAN FRANCISCO 


Yet some states have implemented com- 
pensation initiatives designed to increase 
or supplement staff wages or salaries, 115 
As documented in Worthy Work, STILL 
Unlivable Wages," 6 two approaches to im- 
proving compensation are: 

1 Raises in base pay that recur in teach- 
ers' salaries and benefit packages; and 
2 . Periodic supplements to teachers' pay, 

There is a substantial difference between 
the two approaches. While the latter might 
be substantial in dollar amount, the added 
income is independent of a worker's regular 
pay and does not provide an ongoing wage 
increase for the duration of employment, 
Often, the recipient must periodically apply 
for the additional funds and may have to 
meet other criteria to continue to qualify. 

Raising Base Salaries: Specific initiatives 
designed to raise base salaries for ail teach- 
ers — across settings or even within the 
same setting — are rare within the early 
childhood field (see C-WAGES in San Fran- 
cisco). The most progress in securing high- 
er pay for early educators has been in 
state-funded pre-K programs. More re- 
search is needed to better understand the 


The San Francisco County program 
C-WAGES 117 (Compensation and Wage 
Augmentation Grants for Economic Suc- 
cess) is the only example of raising ongoing 
salaries for early educators in California, This 
local initiative is jointly funded through the 
Office of Early Care and Education and the 
Department of Children, Youth and Their 
Families, Originally called WAGES+ and 
established in 2000, C-WAGES is designed 
to augment wages of and contribute to 
health and retirement benefits for early child- 
hood teachers employed in eligible licensed 
center- and home-based programs, Eligibili- 
ty extends to programs where at least 25 
percent of enrolled children are in families 
living below 75 percent of the state median 
income, Participation in C-WAGES also 
requires that programs establish standard- 
ized salary schedules, differentiated by job 
and education levels, and participate in 
quality rating and improvement activities, In 
the last fiscal year, 80 centers, representing 
900 teachers, participated in C-WAGES, An 
additional 230 family child care providers 
and 75 of their paid employees also partici- 
pated, Funding for C-WAGES is planned for 
renewal every three years. 118 
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pre-K funding formulas and financing mechanisms that state and local governments have 
employed, but it is evident that pre-K resources for compensation are more generous than 
those of child care or Head Start (although still lower than funds for K-12, see Financial Re- 
sources, p, 51). Resources alone, however, are not necessarily a guarantee that compensation 
will be addressed in pre-K, In this effort, some states have explicit requirements to pay pre-K 
teachers salaries comparable to K-12 teachers, while other states have no explicit salary 
guidelines, and therefore, pre-K teachers could be making considerably less than teachers 
working with older children in the classroom next door, Even where salary requirements are 
in place, they are not necessarily equitable, Some states set salary requirements only for pre-K 
teachers working in public schools but not in community-based settings. 

Supplementing Salaries with Stipends: Though limited in reach, the most widely ad- 
opted approach to addressing teacher compensation has focused on wage supplements 
for individual early childhood teachers, primarily via stipends. 119 The WAGES® program 
developed by T.E.A.C.H. Early Childhood®, for example, offers salary stipends to teachers 
on graduated supplement scales according to educational level and retention, 120 WAGES 
stipends may be renewed annually for qualifying teachers if funds are available, However, 
WAGES currently operates in only five 121 of the 24 states plus the District of Columbia that 
offer T.E.A.C.H, scholarships. 122 Other states have created their own stipend programs, such 
as REWARD in Wisconsin, Stipend programs across the states have different eligibility 
criteria and stipend amounts, both of which are typically quite limited, Across states, the 
stipend amount an individual might receive can range from $100 to $6,250 per year, de- 
pending on educational level and/or position on a career ladder, Furthermore, there is a 
wage ceiling in place in nearly all wage stipend programs (10 out of 12), with those earning 
hourly wages above a certain level excluded from participation. At the lowest, states set 
wage ceilings at $14,45 per hour, and at the highest, at $20 per hour, with most hovering 
around $16 per hour, Based on the current earnings of early childhood teachers, the overall 
amounts may not be sufficient to substantially change their economic status, In all but two 
of the 12 states that offer stipends, the amount offered does not approach salary parity with 
K-12, even at the highest stipend level, In North Carolina, the state with the highest stipend 
available, there is a wage ceiling of $17 per hour, or $35,360 for a teacher working full time, 
year round, Assuming a teacher earns the maximum income of $35,360 and is awarded 
the maximum stipend of $6,250, the maximum she would earn is $41,610, barely above the 
median kindergarten teacher salary of $39,930 in North Carolina. 123 

Stipends are also limited to teachers working in certain types of programs, those serving 
particular groups of children, or those meeting specific education and training require- 
ments, Only some states collect or report data about the percentage of early educators 
participating in these initiatives, making it difficult to assess how close the program comes 
to meeting demand and to identify workplace and demographic characteristics of par- 
ticipants. Furthermore, lack of data on those who do not participate makes it impossible 
to determine potential barriers or inequity of access to these stipends. 

Additionally, as stipends are not built into the permanent funding system for ECE services, 
they are vulnerable to changes in state budgets and priorities. Stipends are often the first 
to be cut during tight economic times, either by limiting eligibility to those who earn 
under a specified wage amount, reducing supplement amounts, or reducing the number 
of available supplements. 
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DIFFERENTIATING COMPENSATION STRATEGIES, 
SCHOLARSHIPS, & BONUSES 


The Child Care Development Block Grant, 126 a key federal funding mecha- 
nism for ECE (see Financial Resources, p. 51), requires states to report on 
their efforts and goals related to five "essential elements" of early child- 
hood workforce systems for delivering high-quality programs: 1) core 
knowledge and competencies; 2) career pathways (or a career lattice); 

3) professional development capacity; 4) access to professional develop- 
ment; and 5) compensation, benefits, and workforce conditions. Although 
compensation is included in this list, no specific guidance, articulated 
goals, or dedicated funds are provided for this purpose. Consequently, 
states make their own determination of what constitutes compensation, 
often interchanging the labels of compensation, scholarship, and bonuses. 

We define compensation initiatives as those that are designed specifically to 
increase earnings and/or benefits, although they may be in the form of an 
ongoing salary increase, wage stipend, or tax credit. To further incentivize 
increased qualifications and training among early educators, many states 
have implemented bonuses (monetary awards in recognition of educational 
achievement), The amounts provided range widely across states and within 
state programs, depending on degree or credential levels achieved, Bonus 
incentives as well as scholarships for low-paid early childhood teachers may 
prevent or reduce the financial burden associated with continued education, 
such as tuition, books, or taking unpaid time off work in order to pursue 
professional development, However, scholarships and bonuses do not 
fundamentally shift earnings of recipients. Similarly, while increased reim- 
bursement rates and program-level financial awards can be beneficial for 
raising the earnings of home-based providers, as the funds go directly to the 
provider, we do not consider these general funding mechanisms to be 
compensation initiatives, as they are not necessarily directed toward 
improving the professional development and compensation of center-based 
staff or staff in home-based programs, unless specifically required. 


Emerging Strategy — Supplementing Wages with Refundable Tax Credits: Lou- 
isiana 124 and Nebraska 125 supplement wages by providing refundable tax credits to eli- 
gible members of the early childhood workforce. The refundable tax credit approach 
to compensation raises the annual income for recipients, but those receiving the cred- 
it must wait until after they have filed their taxes for the previous year to access the 
credit dollars. Furthermore, atthe current level, the highest credits translate to less than 
$0,75 per hour for full-time annual employment in Nebraska ($1,500) and about $1,50 
per hour for center-based recipients in Louisiana ($3,146), Credits in both states are 
tied to the consumer price index (CPI) and will be adjusted over time, The Nebraska 
allocation for the credit is limited to $5 million per year; credits will be distributed on a 
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first-come, first-served basis until the limit is reached, 

Despite their limitations, wage supplements in the form of stipends or tax credits may be the 
most politically feasible option, in some climates and delivery systems, for providing addition- 
al compensation not otherwise available directly to teachers across settings, However, if the 
long-term goal of the movement for better child care jobs and services is to be met, policy 
interventions to increase early childhood teacher income will ultimately need to be delivered 
in the more dependable, less cumbersome form of predictable, ongoing income, 

Within this category of Compensation Strategies, we focus our assessment on salary 
parity requirements and wage supplements, which are intended to retain experienced 
and qualified staff, as distinct from bonuses, which are primarily a reward for degree 
attainment (see Differentiating Compensation Strategies, Scholarships, and Bonuses, 
p, 47), Likewise, we cannot assume that QRIS program grants or increases in reimburse- 
ment rates to child care programs (see Financial Resources, p, 51) will be targeted toward 
staff pay. Unless allocated resources are specifically designated for individual teachers' 
pay, programs may make other decisions about how to use increased funding to improve 
or sustain quality, Future research is required to understand whether programs are using 
these grants to increase compensation, 

Assessing the States: Compensation Strategies 

Indicator 1: Does the state require salary parity for publicly funded pre-Kteachers? 

Full compensation parity between publicly funded pre-K and K-3 teachers would include 
not only salary — both starting salary and pay schedule — but also other benefits, such 
as health insurance, retirement contributions, and paid planning time, Full compensation 
parity should also take into account any differences in period of employment (e.g., year- 
round versus part-year contracts), although there is currently no cross-state data available 
on this last aspect of parity, Parity should also be consistent across programs and settings, 
with comparable parity at the assistant teacher level as well, Currently, no states meet 
this benchmark, and few even come close. 127 Missouri, for example, meets full compen- 
sation parity for teachers, but not for assistant teachers, 

We have focused on whether states meet the criteria for salary parity — both starting 
salary and salary schedule — rather than full compensation parity, Do states require the 
same starting salary and salary schedule for pre-K teachers as for K-3 teachers, 128 and 
does this parity apply to publicly funded pre-K teachers in all settings 129 and all pro- 
grams? 130 Four states met the criteria (Hawaii, 131 Missouri, Oklahoma, and Tennessee), 
Tennessee was the only state that also required salary parity for assistant teachers, 

Seven states (Idaho, Montana, New Hampshire, North Dakota, South Dakota, Utah, and 
Wyoming) do not have state pre-K programs, so no data is available. 132 In addition, it is 
important to note that many states do not meet salary parity in part because they also 
do not require educational parity — only 23 states (including Hawaii, Missouri, Oklahoma, 
and Tennessee, which meet our definition of salary parity) require a minimum of a bach- 
elor's degree for lead pre-Kteachers across all settings and across all programs (for states 
with more than one state-funded pre-K program). 133 Additionally, 14 states also require a 
bachelor's for pre-K teachers, but only for certain types of programs or settings. 134 For 
more information, see Qualifications, p, 32. 
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Indicator 2: Is there a statewide stipend or tax credit to supplement early educa- 
tor pay? 

We focus on whether a state offers a wage supplement in the form of a stipend and/or 
a tax credit for early educators, Twelve states have a statewide stipend program, such as 
WAGES or similar, and two states (Louisiana and Nebraska) offer ECE teacher tax cred- 
its. Although we do not include them in our indicators, there are also local stipend initia- 
tives in some states (Alaska, California, Florida, and Texas). 

State Assessment 

In total, 34 states are stalled, having met neither of the above indicators, Sixteen states 
are edging forward, by requiring salary parity for pre-K teachers or offering a wage 
supplement program, and only one state, Oklahoma, is making headway by requiring 
salary parity for pre-K teachers and offering a wage supplement program. However, due 
to budget cuts, Oklahoma's wage supplement program was recently ended, See Table 
4,3 for a state-by-state overview of each indicator and the overall assessment. 


Figure 4.3 


State Map of Compensation Strategies Assessment 
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SPOTLIGHT 


DEVELOPING COMPENSATION STRATEGIES 
IN THE STATES 

Several states are proactively seeking solutions to low compensation in 
the early childhood field by commissioning reports and developing 
recommendations and strategies, 

In Illinois . 135 the Workforce Compensation Subcommittee was convened 
in 2014 to address compensation parity within the ECE workforce, The 
subcommittee developed a number of recommendations, including; 

■ "Ensure that all new requests for federal early childhood funding 
include allocations for bachelor's-level teaching and administrative 
staff salaries"; 

■ "Require 80 percent of all rate enhancements and quality incentives, 
regardless of funding source, be budgeted for compensation"; and 

■ Adjust "reimbursement rates and contracts, and quality financial 
incentives to allow for incremental increases in minimum staff 
salaries." 

In Washington , 136 the Department of Early Learning is directed by the 
legislature to use existing data to make biennial recommendations on 
compensation models for the early childhood workforce, Among the 
recommendations in its 2015 report; 

■ "Continue to collect verified compensation data for early learning 
professionals. Based on this data, create a recommended teacher 
salary scale for both licensed child care and state-funded preschool," 

■ "Build on the cost study completed in 2013 which modeled the cost 
of quality in Early Achievers. Update the cost study with a national 
entity to verify the costs associated with quality, including tiered 
reimbursement rates." 

In Connecticut , 137 the Office of Early Childhood released a plan in 2016 to 
ensure that "state-funded early childhood programs can recruit and retain 
an adequately and appropriately compensated workforce," The Office 
identified three strategies: 

■ "Utilize the results of the Cost of Quality Study to develop a stan- 
dardized salary schedule and incentive package for early childhood 
teachers and administrators"; 

■ "Integrate state and federal funding and develop partnerships with 
philanthropy for early care and education programs to support 
workforce compensation and retention"; and 

■ "Implement the Child Care WAGE$® Project to address compensa- 
tion and staff retention through financial incentives to include 
bonuses for degree and/or course completion ," 
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Financial Resources 

Progress on policies to prepare, support, and reward the workforce requires sufficient 
dedicated funding in order to ensure that the well-being of the early childhood workforce 
does not come at the expense of the equally urgent economic needs of families, already 
overburdened by the high cost of early care and education, This effort has historically 
been a challenge, despite a wide variety of federal, state, and local funding mechanisms, 
since per-child funding amounts have not been as high or as sustained for ECE as for 
K-12. Furthermore, the priority has tended to be expanding access to care, sometimes at 
the expense of quality, 

Federal Funding Streams 

Federal funds constitute a high proportion of expenditures in ECE compared to K-12 
and are a key resource for states seeking to invest in early childhood, though states 
may be constrained by federal rules or lack of guidance about how to use the funds. 
The main source of federal funding is the Child Care and Development Fund 140 (CCDF), 
commonly referred to as the Child Care and Development Block Grant (CCDBG), ad- 
ministered via the Office of Child Care, Recently, the federal Department of Education 
has spurred progress in early learning 
through a series of competitive grants: 

Race to the Top-Early Learning Chal- 

lenge (RTT-ELC) 141 and Preschool Devel- 
opment or Expansion Grants . 142 The oth- 
er main source of federal funding for 
early care and education is the Plead 
Start program. 143 including Early Head 
Start-Child Care Partnerships, 144 but 
these funds are primarily disbursed to 
Head Start agencies and programs or 
local-level grantees, rather than states. 

Child Care and Development Block Grant (CCDBG): The largest single federal funding 
stream for early care and education is the Child Care and Development Block Grant, Since 
its establishment in 1990, CCDBG primarily has devoted resources to increasing access to 
early care and education services for children in low-income working families; states are 
provided with a block grant of dollars for that purpose. From its inception, one component 
of CCDBG has been a set-aside for quality improvement to be spent on licensing enforce- 
ment, referral services for parents, and workforce development activities. To draw down 
funds, states must agree to provide some matching funds and report on how their service 
and quality dollars are spent related to essential elements of early childhood workforce 
systems for delivering high-quality programs, which may include compensation, benefits, 
and workforce conditions (see Compensation Strategies, p, 45). In practice, CCDBG allows 
states considerable leeway to make decisions about teaching staff qualifications, per-child 
reimbursement rates, and the use of quality dollars, and states are not required to allocate 
funds or identify any specific goals related to compensation, 

Race to the Top-Early Learning Challenge Grants: RTT-ELC grants were awarded 
to 20 states between 2011 and 2013, with the intention of supporting the development of 


Overall, nearly three-quarters (73 percent) 
of center-based programs received some 
form of public funds 138 in 2012, as did 61 
percent of listed home-based providers, 
compared to 14 percent of unlisted home- 
based providers. 139 
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statewide systems to improve the quality 
of early education and care services and 
to increase access to high-quality pro- 
grams for children, States had discretion 
in how they used the grants, but were re- 
quired to address certain aspects of qual- 
ity, such as workforce development, Some 
states, such as Colorado and Oregon, 
focused on establishing a statewide pro- 
gression of credentials and alignment of 
post-secondary coursework, while others 
have used funds for scholarship and 
wage supplement programs (see Quali- 
fications, p, 30), 145 For example, Minne- 
sota used an RTT-ELC grant to fund a 
wide range of initiatives supporting work- 
force development, including scholarships 
and bonuses related to staff education 
and training as well as the development 
of a workforce registry, 146 

Preschool Development/Expansion 
Grants: Intended to help states build or 
widen access to state-funded pre-K, these 
grants were awarded to 18 states in 2014, 147 
As grants, the funds are not ongoing, Part 
of the awards may be used to develop 
state-level infrastructure and quality im- 
provements (35 percent allowable for De- 
velopment Grants, but only five percent 
allowable for Expansion Grants). In addi- 
tion, the initial round of these grants en- 
couraged states to address teacher com- 
pensation, Specifically, to qualify for these 
grants, states were required to specify 
how they included — or planned to build 
the capacity to include — 12 elements of 
high-quality pre-K in their state plan for 
establishing or expanding their public 
pre-K programs, However, there was no 
requirement that this quality development 
be a state-wide effort, applicable to all 
pre-K settings. One element addressed 
compensation specifically, requiring states 
to propose how they would provide "in- 
structional staff salaries that are compa- 
rable to the salaries of local K-12 instruc- 
tional staff," 148 Yet the reauthorization of 


QUALITY RATING & 
IMPROVEMENT SYSTEMS 
(QRIS): FINANCIAL 
INCENTIVES 

One way states have been developing 
innovative means of financing early child- 
hood programs is through the use of 
financial incentives in their Quality Rating 
and Improvement Systems (QRIS) . 155 
Financial incentives are intended to help 
providers improve quality and attain higher 
ratings, All statewide QRIS provide financial 
incentives, which may include increased 
child care subsidy reimbursement rates and 
other program-level bonuses, grants, 
awards, or refundable tax credits. 156 

These program-level financial incentives 
can be especially beneficial for raising the 
earnings of home-based providers, as the 
funds go directly to the provider, However, 
financial incentives are not necessarily 
directed toward improving the professional 
development and compensation of cen- 
ter-based staff or staff in home-based 
programs, unless specifically required, 

Additionally, in order for financial incentives 
to contribute to higher compensation for 
staff, amounts provided must be in line with 
the higher cost of quality services more 
generally, If states fail to adequately assess 
the cost of reaching higher levels of quality 
and do not provide sufficient tiers of 
funding to meet higher costs, then pro- 
grams may find it financially necessary to 
remain at lower rating levels rather than 
attempt to move up, 157 
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these grants in 2015, under the Every Student Succeeds Act (ESSA), explicitly forbid any 
federal requirements for states to address quality elements, including compensation, 
effectively gutting the previously established guidelines , 149 This new mandate comes 
despite the fact that salary parity is not yet a core element of many states' pre-K programs: 
only Hawaii, Missouri, Tennessee, and Oklahoma require full salary parity for lead teach- 
ers across all settings, For further details, see Compensation Strategies, p, 45. 

Role of State Funding 

State-funded pre-K has been the predominant focus of dedicated state ECE spending 
over the last several decades. The number of states offering public pre-K for children age 
three to four has grown from 13 in 1990 to 43 (including the District of Columbia) in 2015, 150 
As state-funded pre-K programs are typically implemented and administered at the local 
or district level, school districts and state Departments of 
Education have become significant players in the early child- 
hood landscape, influencing spending priorities and pro- 
gram standards, 

States also contribute resources in other ways, such as 
additional spending on child care subsidies or dedicating 
funding for workforce development, beyond their required 
federal match or set asides. For example, Kentucky uses 
tobacco revenue to invest in its KIDS NOW Early Childhood 
Initiative, which is used partially to provide scholarships 
and monetary awards for educational attainment for the 
ECE workforce. 151 Other states also have developed initia- 
tives with designated funds for ECE, such as First Five in California, Smart Start in 
North Carolina, and First Things First in Arizona. 

Although federal and local governments both play a role in funding ECE, our focus is on 
assessing the commitment of state-level governments to adequately fund early childhood 
programs within the state, States can actively support adequate funding for early care 
and education services and the early childhood workforce by: 

1. Maximizing their use of available federal funding, This aspect includes, for example, 
meeting Maintenance of Effort (MOE) provisions and allocating at least the required 
matching funds for CCDBG, as well as applying for competitive federal grants, such 
as RTT-ELC funds. 

2 . Devoting additional state funding above and beyond what is required to receive 
federal funding in order to reach a level that approaches quality, This could include 
spending beyond the requirements for CCDBG and/or devoting additional resourc- 
es to state-funded pre-K. Some states report spending state dollars on Head Start 
in addition to other state investments in pre-K, 152 However, states do not provide 
details about the source of these funds, so they could be repurposed federal TANF 
dollars, for example, 

3 . Innovating and generating new ways of financing, both to bring additional resourc- 
es into the system and to make more effective use of existing resources. For exam- 
ple, the Every Student Succeeds Act (ESSA) is an opportunity to bring more funds 
into the ECE system, such as ensuring that early educators are included in Title II 


0 

Of states with pre-K 
programs, no state 
spends the same or 
more per child on pre-K 
compared with K-12. 165 
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professional development allocations. 153 States also can initiate partnerships with 
other public-sector agencies, like the Department of Labor, in order to make use of 
resources intended for workforce development more broadly, including funds avail- 
able through the Workforce Innovation and Opportunity Act . 154 

This inaugural edition of the Index focuses primarily on the first two aspects as an indi- 
cation of states' commitment to realizing the goal of quality early care and education 
services. One of the core challenges in this area is tracking how much is spent in a state 
and by whom, The difficulties in tracking are partly due to the complexity of the various 
funding streams at each level of government — administrative data is siloed in multiple 
agencies (e.g,, for education or for child care), Furthermore, states vary in how and what 
they report, making it difficult to get comparable estimates of overall expenditure on ECE, 
For this reason, we focus on three simplified indicators of spending: whether a state 
reports additional CCDBG spending; whether a state has actively sought out federal 
funds by applying for recent competitive grants, such as the Preschool Development/ 
Expansion Grants or Race to the Top-Early Learning Challenge (RTT-ELC) Grants; and 
finally, whether states are approaching comparable spending between their pre-K and 
K-12 systems. Future editions of the Index will examine innovations in funding sources 
and financing mechanisms, such as the use of financial incentives in Quality Rating and 
Improvement Systems (QRIS), 

Assessing the States: Financial Resources 

Indicator 7 ; Did the state report extra CCDBG spending? 

In order to receive all federal CCDBG funds, states must spend a set match amount and 
meet Maintenance of Effort (MOE) requirements, We focus on whether states spent over 
and above the minimum requirement for matching or MOE funds for at least one of the 
preceding three fiscal years for which information is available (2012-2014), using CCDBG 
expenditure data from CLASP, 158 In total, only 15 states met this criterion, 159 Of these, only 
five states (Alaska, Connecticut, New Hampshire, Ohio, and Vermont) reported spending 
above the MOE for all three years, and only one state (Wyoming) reported spending 
above the matching requirement for all three years. 160 Reported state expenditure may 
include local as well as state-level contributions. 

Indicator 2: Did the state apply for an RTT-ELC or Preschool Development/Expan- 
sion Grant? 

As a signal of states' intentions to make use of all available resources for improving 
access to and quality of early childhood services, we focus on whether states applied 
for at least one of two recent major federal grants: Race to the Top-Early Learning 
Challenge (RTT-ELC) and Preschool Development or Expansion Grants. In all, 35 states 
and the District of Columbia applied for RTT-ELC funds in the initial 2011 round, 161 and 
many reapplied in 2013. 162 In addition, 35 states applied for Preschool Development or 
Expansion Grants in 2014, 163 

Indicator 3: Is the ratio of pre-K to K-12 per-child spending more than 50 percent? 

We focus this indicator on whether the ratio of pre-Kto K-12 per-child spending exceeds 
50 percent in the state. Seven states (Idaho, Montana, New Hampshire, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Utah, and Wyoming) do not have state pre-K programs, so no data is 
available. 164 Of states with pre-K programs, no state spends the same or more per child 
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on pre-K compared with K-12. 165 The District of Columbia is the closest, with per-child 
pre-K spending at 90 percent of K-12 spending, Two additional states (North Carolina 
and Oklahoma) spend just under 80 percent, A further 10 states spend between 50 and 
75 percent, 

State Assessment 

In total, 29 stalled states met at most one of these indicators; 18 states are edging for- 
ward, having met two of the indicators; and four states are making headway, having 
met all three indicators. See Table 4,4 for a state-by state overview of each indicator and 
the overall assessment, 


Figure 4.4 


State Map of Financial Resources Assessment 
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INVESTING IN PRE-K AT THE LOCAL LEVEL: 

SALARY PARITY IN BOSTON, SAN ANTONIO 
& NEW YORK CITY 

Cities across the nation, including Boston, Denver, Chicago, Philadelphia, San 
Antonio, Seattle, and New York City, have made pre-kindergarten a priority in 
recent years, Some of these cities, such as Boston, San Antonio, and New 
York City, have been increasing their spending on pre-K and devoting resourc- 
es to teacher salaries in an effort to close the gap in compensation between 
pre-K teachers and K-12 teachers, but challenges remain, Achieving parity for 
pre-K teachers in community-based settings compared to school-based 
settings is more difficult due to differences in the cost of providing services 
and economies of scale, which exist for school districts but not across the 
smaller and lower-resourced community-based settings, Similarly, differences 
in period of employment (e,g,, year-round versus part-year contracts) must 
also be taken into account in order to achieve full salary parity, Moreover, 
raising pay for one section of the early childhood workforce but not others 
raises questions of equity, 

For example: Flow can compensation be improved for teachers of infants and 
toddlers as well as of three- and four-year-old children? Nonetheless, these 
local efforts present an opportunity to experiment with different approaches 
and to document what works in achieving salary parity for pre-K teachers, 


Workforce Data 

An ongoing lack of comprehensive, quality data hinders states' efforts to develop policies 
to prepare, support, and reward the early childhood workforce. Understanding the reach 
and effectiveness of minimum qualification requirements (see p, 32) and compensation 
strategies (see p, 45) requires data not only about early educators who participate in 
professional development or state programs, but also those who do not participate, in 
order to understand differences between these groups as well as any barriers to partic- 
ipation, Without the ability to describe and track basic demographic, education, and 
employment characteristics of early educators across settings, it is impossible to answer 
questions like "How prepared is the early care and education workforce to provide effec- 
tive education and care for all children?" and "What policies and investments lead to a 
skilled and stable early care and education workforce?" 166 
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Yet there is no comprehensive, longitudinal 
data source for tracking the early childhood 
workforce in its entirety across the United 
States. 167 Occupational data from the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics cannot be disag- 
gregated by role or type of program, and 
federal administrative agencies, such as 
the Office of Head Start, only collect data 
on teaching staff who work in those pro- 
grams. At the state level, there exist similar 
silos of administrative data depending on 
where early educators work, For example, 
teacher certification databases typically 
include a select group of teaching staff, 
primarily those working in state-funded 
pre-K programs. These disparate data 
sources, each covering only a slice of the 
workforce, make it very difficult for states 
to provide a comprehensive estimate of 
how many teachers are providing early 
care and education and to design and as- 
sess the impact of professional develop- 
ment and compensation initiatives. 

Nevertheless, in order to fully understand 
how policies affect the ECE workforce in 
each state, states must develop data col- 
lection mechanisms, such as workforce 
registries or surveys, that allow them to 
provide a robust estimate of total individ- 
uals in the early childhood workforce. 
Without a baseline total, states cannot 
estimate the reach or participation satu- 
ration of specific programs and policies, 
nor can they understand who lacks ac- 
cess to professional development oppor- 
tunities and why, Although some states, 
such as Maryland and Rhode Island, are 
moving toward this objective by linking 
data from a variety of administrative data 
sources, 168 much workforce data remains 
siloed by program and the agency respon- 
sible (Head Start, pre-K, child care licens- 
ing). Furthermore, administrative data 
does not necessarily capture all child care 
providers if they do not receive state fund- 
ing or are not licensed, 


RAISING STANDARDS FOR 
ECE DATA SYSTEMS: 

THE EARLY CHILDHOOD DATA 
COLLABORATIVE (ECDC) 

By identifying 10 fundamentals of coordinat- 
ed state ECE data systems, the Early 
Childhood Data Collaborative (ECDC) 171 has 
been instrumental in setting the agenda for 
improving data systems in the early care and 
education sector, including as it pertains 
specifically to the workforce, For example, 
fundamental #7 states the need for a unique 
ECE workforce identifier with the ability to 
link to program sites and children, while 
fundamental #8 highlights the importance of 
comprehensive content within workforce 
data (demographics, education, and more), 

Especially when compared to the steps that 
have been taken with child - level data 
systems, there has been much more limited 
progress to date for workforce data: few 
states have robust workforce data systems 
that meet the ECDC fundamentals. Key data 
elements are missing in many states, 
particularly when relying on registries, which 
vary widely in scope of what data is required 
for participants or is even requested, For 
example, most state registries, given their 
purpose as a professional development tool, 
usually include at least some information on 
participant education and training, and this 
data is often verified via transcripts, Howev- 
er, fewer states collect employment informa- 
tion necessary to understand the status of 
the jobs, such as wages and benefit informa- 
tion, Furthermore, data linkages with other 
systems, such as QRIS, may not exist, or if 
they do, it is not always clear how the data is 
being linked and what it includes. 
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Few states currently have an ability to estimate the total number of early educators in 
their state, and those that do may not have information that is usable, given variability in 
data quality. For example, states with registries may be able to report total participants 
and estimated coverage, but the data could include inactive participants or may only 
include those who voluntarily elected to participate, making any findings potentially un- 
representative of the wider workforce. Similarly, states with workforce surveys may have 
very low and uneven response rates. 

The type of data that states collect about the workforce is also crucial, 169 Without infor- 
mation on qualifications and wages, for example, there is a bevy of questions that cannot 
be answered, Among the most pressing concerns, with the new minimum-wage laws in 
California and New York, is: What is the magnitude of the impact on the current ECE 
workforce? Nationally, nearly 75 percent of early educators earn less than $15 an hour. 170 
We do not have information that reveals whether the context for the California or New 
York workforce is similar or what differences there may be throughout these two states 
based on region, workplace auspice and funding source, and job role. This lack of data 
prevents assessment of what these increased wage floors may mean for staffing in cen- 
ter- and home-based programs, including what will be required to restructure resources 
in publicly funded early childhood programs. 

Another critical question we cannot answer without up-to-date information is: What 
percentage of the current workforce already meets the Institute of Medicine and Nation- 
al Research Council recommendation that a lead teacher hold a bachelor's degree with 
specialized training? Nationally, we know that many members of the workforce exceed 
their state's minimum qualifications for training, but we have no way to estimate how 
many hold college degrees or in what subject, or to identify variations across the work- 
force. Similarly, we are unable to estimate information about the demographics of the 
workforce in order to understand its racial, ethnic, and linguistic characteristics and, again, 
variations across the states. 

Although there has been significant progress with the development of early childhood 
data systems, in part due to attention to workforce data in CCDBG, and in recent years, 
competitive federal grants, such as Race to the Top-Early Learning Challenge (see 
Financial Resources, p, 51), workforce data collection in particular has shown more 
limited advances. 

We focus on four key indicators to establish whether states have in place at least the basic 
elements of data collection and reporting on the ECE workforce: whether states have a 
formal mechanism with the potential to collect data on the workforce across settings; 
whether these data systems attempt to collect information on staff compensation; wheth- 
er data is reported publicly; and finally, whether states attempt to gather data across all 
licensed child care programs, These indicators were chosen as simplified signals of wider 
elements of good data collection, but they do not encompass all that is needed, Future 
editions of the Index will raise the bar in an effort to promote better practice in this area, 

Assessing the States: Workforce Data 

Indicator 1: Does the state have at least one formal mechanism to track the ECE 
workforce across settings? 
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We focus on data collection mechanisms that have the potential to include the entire ECE 
workforce, 172 including home-based providers, such as workforce registries or surveys. 
We do not include administrative data that is regularly collected as part of ECE programs, 
such as pre-K or Head Start, or data that is primarily at the program level, such as QRIS. 

Nearly all states (47) currently have a formal data collection mechanism, The vast major- 
ity of these (42) include registries. 173 Eighteen states have conducted workforce surveys 
at some point within the last five years (2011 through 2015), 174 though the majority of these 
states also have registries. North Carolina, Kansas, and Delaware are currently the only 
states to conduct surveys without also implementing some form of registry, 175 

Indicator 2: Does the state's mechanism for collecting workforce data include 
compensation? 

Given the many negative consequences of inadequate wages, it is critical that states 
understand the breadth of the problem across sectors. Comparable compensation has 
previously been identified by the Department of Education as a key element of quality 
and an area of focus in Preschool Development and Expansion Grants. Yet according to 
the 2015 NIEER Preschool Yearbook, only 20 states reported salary data, and of those, 
only nine reported salary data across all settings and programs, signaling the need to 
strengthen state strategies to capture this information. 176 

We focus on whether states attempt to collect any information on wages or benefits via 
their registry or survey, Most states capture at least some data on the education, training, 
and professional development of the workforce, as well as basic demographic information, 
although even here, states do not necessarily capture all of this information, verify it, or 
ensure that it is current, However, there is greater variability in the number of states that 
collect basic data on the compensation (wages and benefits) of the ECE workforce, 
contributing to a lack of understanding of the low pay and status of this vital work and 
its impact on retention and relationship to quality, 

In total, 32 states collect some wage or benefit data via their registry or survey, Of the 18 
states that have recent workforce surveys, nearly all include information on wages and 
benefits (17 have data on wages, 16 on benefits). It is less common for registries to collect 
this information: 25 of the 42 states with registries collect wage data, and 11 states collect 
information on benefits, although this data is sometimes collected at the program rather 
than staff level, Detailed data elements are unknown for the following states' registries: 
South Carolina, Tennessee, and Utah. 

Indicator 3: Does the state use the data collected to report publicly on the status 
of the workforce? 

One of the challenges of assessing state-level workforce data is that states do not always 
report aggregate data publicly, Yet without this information, researchers, advocates, and 
other stakeholders are unable to understand and evaluate the status of the ECE workforce 
and the barriers to improving working conditions. We assess whether the data that states 
collect is made available to the public online. 

In total, 24 states report aggregate data publicly on a state agency website via survey 
and/or registry. Nearly all states with workforce surveys (17 out of 18 states) report work- 
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force data online, but only nine states out of a total of 42 with registries publish this in- 
formation electronically, However, 23 of the 42 states with registries report data internal- 
ly and/or to select organizations, such as partner agencies or the National Workforce 
Registry Alliance . 177 

Indicator 4: Does the state attempt to collect comprehensive data across child care 
settings? 

Disparate data sources, each covering only a slice of the workforce, make it very difficult 
for states to provide a comprehensive estimate of how many teachers are providing 
early care and education to children and to assess the impact of workforce initiatives. For 
this first edition of the Index, we have focused on whether states are at least collecting 
data across all child care settings, with the intention being that states will eventually 
collect data across all ECE. 

For registries, we include only those states that mandate inclusion for all licensed settings 
(a total of 14 states), Some states have other strategies for increasing participation, such 
as requiring programs within their QRIS to participate (13 states) or providing incentives 
for participation, like access to scholarships (19 states). While useful in boosting partici- 
pation, these strategies do not necessarily ensure a comprehensive or representative 
population of teaching staff. For surveys, we include those that drew their sample from 
both center- and home-based programs (a total of 15 states). 

In total, 24 states attempted to capture information across all child care settings, wheth- 
er via mandatory registry participation, by survey, or both, 


spotlight ✓ 

/ REGULARLY UPDATING WORKFORCE DATA 

While many states are now collecting workforce data, whether through a 
workforce registry or a survey, fewer states have solid strategies in place to 
ensure that data remain current via regular updates. 

Survey Example: Illinois has legislation to ensure that workforce data is 
collected regularly, A statewide survey of the workforce within licensed child 
care facilities must be conducted every two years by the Illinois Department of 
Human Services (IDHS), 

Registry Example : Washington ensures that its registry (MERIT) data is 
regularly updated, and inactive memberships are culled by keeping MERIT 
professional records active for one year from the date of registration, 
Members are notified of their renewal date by email and must update their 
MERIT record, including any changes in employment, contact information, 
and confidential workforce data, to remain active, 
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State Assessment 

Thirteen stalled states did not meet at least two indicators; 20 states are edging forward, 
having met at least two of the indicators; and 18 states are making headway, having 
met all four indicators, See Table 4,5 for a state-by-state overview of each indicator and 
the overall assessment, 


Figure 4.5 


State Map of Workforce Data Assessment 



STALLED: 


the state has made limited or no progress 

the state has made partial progress 
the state is taking action and advancing promising policies 


MAKING HEADWAY: 


Early Childhood Workforce 
Policies Summary 

Reflecting the now widely understood importance of the first years of life, efforts are 
underway to improve the quality of early care and education in every state across the 
United States. These initiatives prominently feature strengthening the competencies of 
the workforce. Some states have gone further than the minimum expectations outlined 
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in federal guidance. They recognize that the early learning experiences of their youngest 
children will reverberate for years to come in their educational system, labor force, and 
general health and welfare of their citizenry. 


Notwithstanding the many significant ef- 
forts underway, the appraisal of state ECE 
workforce policies presented in this sec- 
tion of the Index reveal a troubling state of 
affairs, particularly when considered in 
light of the status of earnings and econom- 
ic security for early educators presented 
in Earnings & Economic Security, p, 9. 

Across categories related to qualifications, 
work environments, compensation, and 
financial resources, the majority of states 
were appraised as stalled or edging for- 
ward, Only a handful of states were as- 
sessed as making headway across these categories, even though, for this first edition, 
making headway was typically defined short of optimal policy. A somewhat higher number 
of states were making headway for workforce data, 


0 

Only a handful of states were 
assessed as making headway 
across these categories, even 
though, for this first edition, 
making headway was typically 
defined short of optimal policy. 


Figure 4.6 


States Making Headway & Edging Forward in Early Childhood Workforce Policy 



Absent more robust attention to an integrated strategy of preparation, support, and 
compensation policies with increased and dedicated funding, the current ECE system's 
inequities, inefficiencies, and ineffectiveness will continue largely unabated, In the con- 
cluding section of the report, we propose some principles to guide state assessment of 
their ECE workforce policies and suggest specific recommendations for each category, 
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Table 4.1 


Qualifications Indicators & Assessment by State 


State 


B.A.for All Pre-KTeachers 


At Least CDA/Vocational for Center-/ 
Home-Based Providers 


Overall Assessment 



TOTAL 23 11 
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Table 4.2 


State 

Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California' 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District of 
Columbia 

Florida 2 

Georgia 

Hawaii 



Kansas 


Kentucky 


Louisiana 


Maine 


Maryland 


Massachusetts 


Michigan 


Minnesota 


Mississippi 


Missouri 


QRIS & Work Environments Indicators & Assessment by State 

Paid Time for 
Professional 
Development 

Paid Planning and/or 
Preparation Time 

Salary Schedule/ 
Benefits 

Same for Home 
Providers 

Overall Assessment 


HI A N/A N/A N/A N/A 

N/A N/A N/A N/A N/A 


Stalled 

Stalled 



N/A 


N/A 


N/A N/A 


X 


X 



Edging forward 


N/A 


N/A 


N/A N/A 



Making headway 


HI A 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 


Stalled 


N/A N/A N/A N/A N/A 



X 



N/A 


N/A 



Edging forward 


Edging forward 


Edging forward 


Making headway 


Edging forward 



N/A 


N/A 


N/A 


N/A N/A 
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Table 4.2 


QRIS & Work Environments Indicators & Assessment by State 


State 


New Jersey 


South Dakota 


Tennessee 


Texas 


West Virginia 


Wyoming 


Paid Time for 
Professional 
Development 


Paid Planning and/or 
Preparation Time 


Salary Schedule/ 
Benefits 


Same for Home 
Providers 


HI A 


N/A 


N/A 


N/A 


N/A 


HI A 


N/A 


N/A 


N/A 


N/A 


N/A 


N/A 


N/A 


N/A 


N/A 


N/A 


N/A 


Overall Assessment 



N/A 



N/A 


Edging forward 


N/A 



N/A 


Making headway 


N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

12 

18 

10 



' California's system is administered locally in 27 counties by 23 lead agencies called the Consortia. Some of these localities may include these markers of program quality. 

2 Florida's system is made up of three local QRIS: Strong Minds (formerly Palm Beach Quality Counts), Guiding Stars of Duval, and Miami- Dade Quality Counts. Of these, only Guiding Stars of Duval included 
any of these markers of program quality: salary scale/benefits. 
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Table 4.3 


Compensation Strategies Indicators & Assessment by State 


State 


Alabama 


Alaska 


Arizona 


Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 


Connecticut 


Delaware 


District of 
Columbia 


Florida 


Georgia 


Hawaii 


Idaho 


Illinois 


Indiana 


Iowa 


Kansas 


Kentucky 


Louisiana 


Maine 


Maryland 


Massachusetts 


Michigan 


Minnesota 


Mississippi 


Missouri 


Salary Parity for Pre-K Teachers 


Wage Supplement 


Overall Assessment 
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Table 4.3 


Compensation Strategies Indicators & Assessment by State 


State Salary Parity for Pre-K Teachers Wage Supplement Overall Assessment 



TOTAL 4 14 


' Oklahoma's wage supplement program ended in July 2016. 
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Table 4.4 


Financial Resources Indicators & Assessment by State 


State 


State Reported Extra 
CCDBG Spending 


State Applied for Federal 
Grant 


RatioofPre-KtoK-12 
Spending More Than 50% 


Overall Assessment 



TOTAL 15 45 13 
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Table 4.5 


Workforce Data Indicators & Assessment by State 




State 

Formal Data 
Mechanism 

Includes 

Compensation 

Reports Data Publicly 

Comprehensive 

Overall Assessment 

Alabama 





Stalled 

Alaska 

* 

X 


X 

Edging forward 

Arizona 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Making headway 

Arkansas 

* 

X 


* 

Edging forward 

California 





Stalled 

Colorado 

X 




Edging forward 

Connecticut 

X 


* 


Edging forward 

Delaware 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Making headway 

District of 
Columbia 

X 

■ 



Edging forward 

Florida 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Making headway 

Georgia 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Making headway 

Hawaii 

X 



X 

Edging forward 

Idaho 

X 




Edging forward 

Illinois 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Making headway 

Indiana 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Making headway 

Iowa 

X 




Stalled 

Kansas 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Making headway 

Kentucky 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Making headway 

Louisiana 

X 




Stalled 

Maine 

X 




Stalled 

Maryland 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Making headway 

Massachusetts 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Making headway 

Michigan 





Stalled 

Minnesota 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Making headway 

Mississippi 

X 




Stalled 

Missouri 

X 




Stalled 
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Table 4.5 

Workforce Data Indicators & Assessment by State 

State 

Formal Data 
Mechanism 

Includes 

Compensation 

Reports Data Publicly 

Comprehensive 

Overall Assessment 

Montana 

X 




Stalled 

Nebraska 

X 

* 



Edging forward 

Nevada 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Making headway 

New 

Hampshire 

X 

• 



Edging forward 

New Jersey 

X 

X 



Edging forward 

New Mexico 





Stalled 

New York 

x 

x 



Edging forward 

North Carolina 

X 

* 

X 


Edging forward 

North Dakota 

X 

* 


Edging forward 

Ohio 

X 

* 

* 


Edging forward 

Oklahoma 

X 




Edging forward 

Oregon 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Making headway 

Pennsylvania 

X 




Stalled 

Rhode Island 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Making headway 

South Carolina 

* 

N/A 


* 

Edging forward 

South Dakota 

X 




Stalled 

Tennessee 

* 

N/A 

X 


Edging forward 

Texas 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Making headway 

Utah 

X 

N/A 



Stalled 

Vermont 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Making headway 

Virginia 

X 

* 



Edging forward 

Washington 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Making headway 

West Virginia 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Making headway 

Wisconsin 

X 



* 

Edging forward 

Wyoming 

X 



* 

Edging forward 

TOTAL 

47 

32 

24 

24 
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) 5 Family & Income 

Support Policies 


A substantial proportion of workers in the United States hold low-wage jobs. According 
to the Organization of Economic Cooperation and Development (OECD), a group that 
includes the U.S., Canada, and many European nations, low-wage jobs are defined as 
those that pay less than two-thirds of the national median wage. In the U.S., wages for a 
quarter of the labor force fall below this benchmark, a higher rate than for all other OECD 
countries. 178 Child care worker wages in particular fall below this level across all states, 
as noted in Earnings and Economic Security, p, 9, 

Economic insecurity, linked to declining wages, has reached record highs across the U.S, 
over the course of the last decade, 179 prompting a national discourse about strategies to 
increase prosperity, Many states have adopted or expanded programs to ameliorate the 
effects of low earnings and poor job quality, Such programs include tax credits, mini- 
mum-wage legislation, paid leave programs, and more, Designed to benefit workers and 
their families across occupations, rather than the members of one field in particular, these 
support policies play a key role in shaping job quality and working conditions in the U.S, 180 

Such policies also provide an important avenue for improving the jobs and well-being of 
early educators and their families, in addition to early childhood-specific workforce pol- 
icies described in Early Childhood Workforce Policies, p, 27, Because so many of these 
broad income and job support policies are targeted at parents and/or low-income work- 
ers, they are especially likely to have some impact on working conditions within the 
early childhood field, as many ECE teachers are parents themselves and earn very low 
wages (see Earnings and Economic Security, p, 9), However, states vary widely with regard 
to which policies they have enacted to address economic insecurity and with respect to 
the design, generosity, and eligibility requirements of these policies. Accordingly, the ECE 
workforce may experience higher or lower economic security in some states as a result 
of state-level efforts to support low-income workers and families, 

The Index focuses on two key areas of state legislation and policy across occupations: 

1. Income supports and child care assistance for low-income workers and parents, which 
include state tax credits, minimum-wage legislation, and child care subsidies; and 

2 . Supports for health and well-being, which include paid sick leave, paid family leave, 
and access to health insurance. 
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These categories were chosen as core areas in which states might develop legislation 
and policy to improve working conditions across occupations. They likewise have partic- 
ular relevance for the ECE workforce, 
since many of them are parents and/or 
engaged in jobs that typically offer low pay 
and few employee benefits. While we dis- 
cuss each area as a distinct category, in 
practice they are mutually reinforcing: in- 
come support policies can indirectly con- 
tribute to worker health and well-being by 
reducing economic stress or worry, and 
supports for health and well-being can 
increase income by avoiding loss of pay 
during leave from work in the event of ill- 
ness, family emergency, or following the 
birth of a child, 

Indicators within each category focus on 
select family and income supports and are 
not exhaustive, 181 Other aspects of policy, 
such as affordable housing, are also im- 
portant for adult well-being, Similarly, for 
this inaugural edition we have focused on 
whether states have an active policy in the selected categories, but we could not assess 
all details of the policy, such as eligibility/exclusions and amount of benefits, which are 
nevertheless important for understanding the effects of these programs. 

Income Supports & Child Care 
Assistance Policies 

Much state policy in this area is shaped by or augments policies set at the federal level, 
Three of the most relevanttypes of federal supports designed to increase take-home pay 
and alleviate substantial cost burdens for working families are the Earned Income Tax 
Credit (EITC), the minimum-wage law established by the Fair Labor Standards Act, and 
child care subsidies via the Child Care and Development Fund and the Child and Depen- 
dent Care Tax Credit, The minimum wage is intended to prohibit payment for services 
below a certain level and creates a wage floor, while the EITC provides further supplements 
to wage income to ensure a minimum level of overall household income. Child care as- 
sistance reduces the substantial cost burden to individual families of paying for child care 
and thereby supplements take-home pay indirectly, 

The Earned Income Tax Credit, 185 one of the largest federal income support programs, is 
utilized by 42 percent of child care workers and their families (see Earnings and Econom- 
ic Security, p, 9 for further information on use of public income supports by child care 
workers and their families). Designed to increase income for low-income working families 
without reducing incentives to work, the amount of the tax credit depends on a recipient's 
income, marital status, and number of children, The tax credit is phased out as household 


Data Sources for Family & 
Income Support Policies 

Many family and income support 
policies are tracked across all 50 
states by various research and policy 
organizations, such as the National 
Women's Law Center, 182 the Econom- 
ic Policy Institute, 183 and the National 
Conference of State Legislatures . 184 

We make use of several cross-state 
databases and reports to assess 
whether states provide supports for 
workers and families. 
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income rises, and families with children continue to be eligible at higher household income 
levels than families without children, States have the option to create a state credit to 
further augment take-home pay of eligible workers. 186 

In contrast to the EITC, federal minimum-wage 187 laws (first passed in 1938) are designed 
to raise wages directly for the lowest-paid workers in the U.S.The current federal minimum 
wage, set in 2009, is $7,25 per hour, If the minimum wage had kept up with inflation, it 
would now be more than $8.00 per hour, 188 a level still generally considered too low to 
meet a living wage. 189 Over the years, many states have established laws that set a high- 
er minimum wage than the federal laws; workers in states with both federal and state 
laws are entitled to the higher of the two minimum wages, The early childhood workforce 
in particular stands to gain from in- 
creases in the minimum wage: about 
44 percent of center-based teaching 
staff make less than the proposed 
federal minimum wage of $10,10 an 
hour, and about 75 percent make less 
than $15 per hour, 190 

Federal policy also supports working 
families by subsidizing the cost of 
child care through programs such as 
the Child Care and Development 
Fund 191 (CCDF), which is also called 
the Child Care and Development 
Block Grant (CCDBG), and the Child 
and Dependent Care Tax Credit . 192 

Child care costs make up a substan- 
tial proportion of household budgets; in many regions of the U.S., families spend more 
on child care than on other large expenses, such as housing or college tuition, 193 Survey 
results from Child Care Aware® of America show that many families spend significantly 
more than 10 percent of their income on child care, considered the benchmark of afford- 
ability by the U,S, Department of Health and Human Services. 194 About one-quarter of 
center-based teaching staff have at least one child five years old or younger in their 
household, 195 yet the earnings of much of the early childhood workforce are too low to 
afford early education and care services for their own children, 196 

Federal funds from CCDBG are distributed to each state to design child care assistance 
programs for low-income families to help cover the costs of care while they work or are 
in training, In 2014, CCDBG was reauthorized for the first time since 1996 and includes 
advancements in eligibility policies. States have substantial leeway in determining 
family eligibility to receive assistance, although federal policy sets the upper limit for 
household income at 85 percent of the state median income, However, recent data 
suggests that due to narrow state eligibility rules and insufficient funds, only a little 
more than one in seven children potentially eligible under federal rules actually receives 
child care assistance. 197 


o 

The early childhood workforce in 
particular stands to gain from 
increases in the minimum wage: 
about 44 percent of center-based 
teaching staff make less than the 
proposed federal minimum wage of 
$10.10 an hour, and about 75 percent 
make less than $15 per hour. 190 
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In addition to targeted assistance for low-income families, federal tax policy helps offset 
expenses for the care of children and adult dependents through the Child and Dependent 
Care Tax Credit (CDCTC). Families can claim a credit for between 20 and 35 percent of 
allowable expenses, depending on their household income, with maximum expenses set 
at $3,000 for one child/dependent and $6,000 for two children/dependents per year, The 
federal CDCTC is not refundable, thus its benefits accrue to those with tax liability and 
exclude many of the lowest-paid workers. 198 However, as we describe further on, some 
states have supplemented the federal CDCTC with state-level, refundable tax credits for 
child care expenses. 

Assessing the States: 

Income Supports & Child Care Assistance Policies 

Indicator 1: Do states have a (refundable) earned income tax credit? 

States have the opportunity to supplement the federal EITC with their own programs, 
usually set as a percentage of the federal credit. In most states that offer them, these tax 
credits are fully refundable if the eligible amount is greater than the taxes owed, However, 
in Delaware, Maine, Ohio, and Virginia, the state EITC only reduces a worker's tax liability; 
it does not provide a refund, 199 We have focused only on states that provide a refundable 
credit, as this policy provides a more robust means of reaching very low-income earners 
(including early educators), many of whom do not have a high tax liability to reduce. 

Indicator 2: Do states have statewide legislation that sets the minimum wage above 
the federal minimum, and is it indexed to inflation? 

Given that so many within the ECE workforce are low-wage workers earning at or 
slightly above the minimum wage (see Earnings and Economic Security, p, 9), the min- 
imum wage is a crucial policy that impacts earnings of those who care for and educate 
young children. In 2016, California and New York passed groundbreaking minimum-wage 
legislation that will increase the minimum wage to $15 per hour for all workers. 200 We 
have focused on whether states have set a bar higher than the federal minimum and 
whether the minimum is indexed to inflation (17 states), 201 However, there are other 
relevant aspects of minimum-wage legislation, particularly as they relate to the ECE 
workforce. For example, some states maintain exemptions for particular sectors or for 
small businesses, either of which may lead to large segments of the ECE workforce 
being excluded from minimum-wage legislation, 

Indicator 3: Do states meet the maximum federal income eligibility limit for child 
care subsidies? 

Many ECE workers are parents themselves and live on very low wages. States have 
discretion about how narrowly they set income eligibility limits for families. We focus on 
states that set income eligibility at 85 percent of the state median income for a family of 
three, which is the maximum federal limit, As of 2015, North Dakota was the only state 
that met the criterion for this indicator, 202 

Indicator 4: Do states have a (refundable) child and dependent care tax credit? 

The federal government provides a tax credit to offset a portion of child care expenses, 
with income eligibility on a sliding scale, Some states have implemented their own tax 
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credits for child care expenses. We focus on those credits that are refundable, as they 
help to benefit even those families with little or no tax liability (11 states). However, some 
of these states set limits on the refund amounts or limit eligibility for a refundable credit 
to those workers making below a certain income. 203 

State Assessment 

In all, 36 stalled states have met one of these indicators, at most; 12 states are edging 
forward, having met two of the indicators; and four states are making headway, having 
met three or more indicators, No states met all four indicators. See Table 5.1 for a state- 
by-state overview of each indicator and the overall assessment. 


Figure 5.1 


State Map of Income Supports & Child Care Assistance Policy Assessment 



STALLED: 


EDGING FORWARD: 


MAKING HEADWAY: 


the state has made limited or no progress 

the state has made partial progress 
the state is taking action and advancing promising policies 
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Supports for Health & Well-Being 

Job quality and worker well-being are not related to earnings and income alone, Work- 
place policies that support the ability to look after oneself and one's family members 
are key to a happy, healthy, and productive work environment, Healthier, less-stressed 
adults are more effective on the job, and 
for the ECE workforce, that means they 
are betterableto engage inthe high-qual- 
ity interactions that support children's 
development and learning, 


However, individuals living on low in- 
comes, including early childhood teach- 
ers, 206 generally have poorer health 207 and 
less access to employee benefits, such 
as health insurance 208 and paid leave. 209 
Accordingly, public policies that aim to 
boost access to health care services and 
paid time off for family and sick leave are 
especially important for these workers, 
many of whom work in the early child- 
hood field, 

State policy can ensure equitable job 
quality that leads to better health and 
well-being among workers and their fam- 
ilies through various means, including by 
supporting increased health coverage, 
passing paid sick days legislation, and 
enacting paid family leave programs, 

Such policies also affect family income: 
paid time off to care for oneself or family 
members avoids loss of pay during illness 
or emergencies, which can be crucial 
when living on low wages. 

Health Coverage: Improving access to 
health care services, especially preventive 
care, was a major focus of the Affordable 
Care Act, 210 which, among other things, 
established new subsidies for individuals 
to purchase health insurance and allowed 
states to expand eligibility for Medicaid 
using matching federal funds, Access to 
health care services is important for work- 
er well-being, but skyrocketing costs make access difficult for many families, especially 
those on low incomes, Early educators are especially likely to benefit from expanded 
Medicaid 211 and other provisions in the Affordable Care Act, In 2012, prior to full imple- 


MINIMUM WAGE INCREASES: 
AN OPPORTUNITY TO 
RETHINK EARLY CHILDHOOD 
FUNDING SYSTEMS 

The rapid emergence of state and local 
minimum-wage 204 increases in California 
and elsewhere in the nation has given rise 
to a new sense of urgency about how to 
ensure sufficient funding for increased 
compensation of the early childhood 
workforce. 205 Because so many early 
educators earn at or close to the mini- 
mum-wage, broader labor policies to 
increase wages across occupations are 
especially likely to have an impact on the 
field, whether or not the early childhood 
system is prepared for it, 

In order to avoid increased costs for 
parents — many of whom are already 
struggling to pay their early care and 
education bills — the ability to meet the 
minimum wage will require increased 
government investment, This provides an 
opportunity for key stakeholders within the 
early childhood field to rethink current 
policies and practices that govern 
funding mechanisms and levels, not only 
to better withstand periodic increases in 
the wage floor, but also to advance toward 
a sustainable and equitable raise in pay for 
all early educators, 
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mentation of the Act, almost one-quarter of center-based teaching staff did not have any 
type of health insurance coverage. 212 For home-based providers, this figure ranged from 
about 21 percent for listed providers to 28 percent for unlisted providers, 

Paid Sick Days: Even workers with health insurance struggle to make use of health care 
services due to a lack of paid time off from work when ill or to care for a family member 
who is ill. 213 There is no federal legislation that guarantees sick leave in the U,S,, although 
some states have passed laws, as detailed further on, Nationwide, nearly two-thirds of 
the entire U.S, workforce had access to paid sick leave through their employers in 2015. 214 
However, the proportion of low-wage workers with access is much lower: only about 
one-third of those in the bottom quartile of occupations by average hourly wage 215 had 
access to paid sick leave, Few states gather data on access to benefits in their workforce 
surveys (see Early Childhood Workforce Policies, p, 27); however, a recent study from 
North Dakota suggests that fewer than four in 10 full-time, center-based teaching staff 
had access to paid sick days. 216 

Paid Family Leave: Similarly, the U.S, is one of a handful of countries across the globe 
that lacks a national paid leave program for parents or at least mothers. 217 Although the 
Family and Medical Leave Act 218 (FMLA) entitles eligible employees to up to 12 weeks 
of job -protected leave to care for a child or family member, this leave is unpaid, Most 
low-income workers cannot afford to take unpaid leave, thus access to paid family leave 
is critical, as it helps workers maintain economic stability when they need to attend to 
their own or a family member's medical needs, Yet only an estimated 13 percent of the 
U.S, workforce had access to paid family leave through their employers in 2015 (com- 
pared to 88 percent with access to unpaid leave), 219 Again, this figure is lower for those 
earning lower wages, such as early childhood teaching staff: five percent of workers in 


EARLY CHILDHOOD TEACHING 

STAFF WORRY ABOUT TAKING TIME OFF WORK 

From late 2012 to early 2013, the Center for the Study of Child Care 
Employment examined economic insecurity among approximately 600 
childhood teaching staff in one state as part of a larger effort to examine 
workplace supports and adult well-being among early childhood teaching 
staff, 220 Two-thirds of teaching staff earning less than $12,50 per hour and 
more than one-half of those earning more per hour expressed worry about 
losing pay if they or someone in their family became ill, Around one-half of 
teaching staff also expressed worry about being able to take time off from 
work to take care of any family issues that arise, Teaching staff who 
worried more were less likely to say they could depend on economic 
supports at their workplace. 221 
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the bottom quartile of occupations by average hourly wage had access to paid leave 
(compared to 80 percent with access to unpaid leave). As detailed further on, a hand- 
ful of states have supplemented the FMLA with their own programs, some of which 
provide paid leave, 

Assessing the States: Supports for Health & Well-Being 

Indicator 7; Do states have paid sick days legislation? 

Employees with no paid sick days may be left with little choice but to come to work 
while sick, spreading illness to others. Paid sick days are therefore especially important 
for early childhood teachers, who come 
in regular contact with young children 
and their families, There is no federal leg- 
islation guaranteeing paid sick days in 
the United States, A few states and sev- 
eral localities have taken the initiative in 
this area to ensure that all workers have 
minimum protections for time off when 
ill or to care for an immediate family 
member, In early 2016, Vermont became 
the fifth state in the nation, plus the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, to pass a paid sick day 
lawjoining California, Connecticut, Ore- 
gon, and Massachusetts. 222 


Indicator 2: Do states have paid family 
leave legislation? 

Some states have supplemented the Fam- 
ily and Medical Leave Act with more gen- 
erous unpaid leave provisions, but only 
four states (California, New Jersey, New 
York, and Rhode Island) have passed paid 
family leave legislation. 223 Our focus is on 
those states that have paid family leave 
programs, Most low-income workers can- 
not afford to take unpaid leave, thus ac- 
cess to paid family leave is critical, as it 
helps workers maintain economic stabil- 
ity when they need to attend to their own 

or a family member's medical needs. Future editions of the Index may take into account 
further details of these programs, such as eligibility and levels of wage replacement, which 
determine who benefits from these programs and how supportive they are. 224 


PAID SICK DAYS IN 
LOS ANGELES 

Los Angeles, the second-largest city in the 
United States, joined a growing number of 
cities with paid sick day ordinances 227 in 
2016. 228 Workers in L.A, will be able to earn 
six paid sick days annually, or more if the 
employer allows, The effects of the law could 
be substantial, Prior to implementation of 
California's statewide paid sick day legisla- 
tion, a study of access to paid sick time in 
Los Angeles 229 estimated that nearly half of 
all private-sector workers in the city have 
absolutely no paid sick time, Not only does 
the L.A. ordinance go beyond the state 
minimum of three paid sick days, but the law 
will be enforced by a special Labor Stan- 
dards Bureau, The law also applies to small 
businesses, which make up a substantial 
portion of the early childhood field; however, 
they will be given extra time to comply, 


Indicator 3: Have states expanded Medicaid eligibility under the Affordable 
Care Act? 

Access to health care services is important for worker well-being, but skyrocketing costs 
make access difficult for many families, especially those with low incomes, Early educa- 
tors are especially likely to benefit from expanded Medicaid 225 eligibility and other provi- 
sions in the Affordable Care Act, as described above, yet 19 states have chosen not to 
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expand health coverage via Medicaid, leaving a gap in support for families who remain 
ineligible for Medicaid but cannot afford to purchase health insurance. 226 

State Assessment 

We found 19 stalled states, which have none of the indicators shown, including expand- 
ed Medicaid eligibility; 23 states are edging forward, as they have expanded Medicaid 
eligibility but have none of the other policies at the state level; and nine states are mak- 
ing headway by having expanded Medicaid eligibility and at least one of the other 
statewide programs (paid family leave and/or paid sick days). Only one state, California, 
has all three of these programs, See Table 5.2 for a state-by-state overview of each indi- 
cator and the overall assessment, 


Figure 5.2 


State Map of Supports for Health & Well-Being Assessment 



STALLED: 


EDGING FORWARD 


MAKING HEADWAY: 


the state has made limited or no progress 

the state has made partial progress 
the state is taking action and advancing promising policies 
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Family & Income Support Policies Summary 

A dearth of supports to ease the pressure on working families, combined with declining 
levels of compensation, threatens the well-being of adults and children in every state. 
Calls for better early care and education services — heard across political, income, and 
cultural divides — reflect an understanding of their potential to ameliorate inequities 
that disadvantage many children and families. However, too often these calls have failed 
to acknowledge how these services, as currently organized, 
also generate economic insecurity and undermine the well-be- 
ing of early educators. A change may be in the wind, however, 
as growing awareness and frustration with inequities across 
occupations extends to early educators, with increasing under- 
standing of how poor wages drive both the inefficiencies of 
the early childhood system and the ineffectiveness of many 
efforts to upgrade its quality without attention to well-being 
supports and compensation, 

The proliferation of campaigns to expand and strengthen family 
and income support policies signals a shift in public opinion with 
potential promise for early educators, Greater receptivity to pub- 
lic policies and investment in well-being, including supports for 
working families, creates the conditions necessary for a broad- 
based coalition calling to reform the early care and education 
system — specifically, to increase the level and improve the 
mechanism of public financing in order to ensure accessible, 
affordable, and high-quality services for all children, provided by 
equitably paid, well-supported, and well-prepared educators. Collaboration among ear- 
ly childhood, work-family, and economic justice advocates is already underway in sever- 
al communities, We will feature the efforts of these coalitions on the CSCCE website as 
part of a future series of State of the Early Childhood Workforce Initiative resources. 


0 

The proliferation of 
campaigns to expand 
and strengthen 
family and income 
support policies 
signals a shift in 
public opinion with 
potential promise 
for early educators. 
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Table 5.1 


Income & Child Care Assistance Policy Indicators & Assessment by State 


State 


EITC 

State has 
refundable credit 


Minimum Wage 

Higher than federal 
and indexed for 
inflation 


Child Care 
Assistance 

Income limits for a 
family of three in 
2015 set at 85 percent 
of state median 
income or above 


Child & Dependent 
Care Tax Credit 

State has 
refundable credit 


Overall Assessment 
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Table 5.1 


Income & Child Care Assistance Policy Indicators & Assessment by State 


State 


EITC 

State has 
refundable credit 


Minimum Wage 

Higher than federal 
and indexed for 
inflation 


Child Care 
Assistance 

Income limits for a 
family of three in 
2015 set at 85 percent 
of state median 
income or above 


Child & Dependent 
Care Tax Credit 

State has 
refundable credit 


Overall Assessment 



’In June 2016, the refundable aspect of Oklahoma's EITC was removed, to take effect in the following fiscal year. 
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Table 5.2 


Supports for Health & Well-Being Indicators & Assessment by State 


Statewide Paid Expanded Medicaid 

Statewide Paid Sick Days _ Overall Assessment 

Family Leave Eligibility 
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Supports for Health & Well-Being Indicators & Assessment by State 


State 


Statewide Paid Sick Days 


Statewide Paid 
Family Leave 


Expanded Medicaid 
Eligibility 


Overall Assessment 
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) 6 Forging a Path 

to Progress 


Nearly half a century ago, the National Council of Jewish Women recognized that the 
development opportunities that should be the birthright of every American child would 
continue to be denied until we "expand training opportunities for day care workers, both 
professional and nonprofessional/' and "eliminate substandard wage scales and exces- 
sively long hours of day care personnel and make professional salaries commensurate 
of those with elementary education," This call to action in the Council's 1972 report Win- 
dows on Day Care has been echoed over the decades by other concerned stakeholders, 
such as the National Association of State Boards of Education, the Committee for Eco- 
nomic Development, the Carnegie Corporation of New York, and most recently, the 
National Academies of Science. 230 

Evidence over the last quarter century demonstrates that programs with well-prepared, 
well-supported, and well-compensated teachers are those most likely to deliver early 
learning experiences that support children's development, to offer and sustain high-qual- 
ity services, and to succeed at helping teachers to hone their practice. Nevertheless, poor 
employment conditions not unlike those identified nearly 50 years ago remain the norm, 

State policies play a powerful role in shaping early childhood jobs and, in turn, the qual- 
ity of early learning experiences available to young children, State decisions regarding 
early educator qualifications, earnings, and work environments and about the level of 
resources available for early care and education largely determine whether advances are 
being made in the competencies and well-being of all those engaged in the education 
and care of young children, Likewise, the level of commitment to building a rigorous and 
comprehensive workforce data system determines whether states can reliably assess 
their progress toward that goal, 

This inaugural edition of the Early Childhood Workforce Index is intended to provide a 
baseline description of early childhood workforce policies related to the preparation, support, 
and compensation for early educators and to present a pathway forward, Our appraisal 
reflects policy and practice current at the time of data collection (February to May 2016). 
We have not assessed policy implementation, nor have we defined "making headway" as 
a benchmark of optimal policy and practice, Rather, "edging forward" and "making headway" 
represent steps toward reducing the inequity, inefficiency, and ineffectiveness that charac- 
terize the current status of preparation, support, and pay for early educators in every state. 
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Yet even at this baseline assessment, progress was stalled or only edging forward in the 
majority of states across the five categories of early childhood workforce policy that we 
appraised: qualifications and supports for education and training; work environments; 
compensation; financial resources; and workforce data (see Table 6,1), No state met the 
criteria of making headway in all or even most of the categories, and barely half the states 
were making headway in any of the categories (see Figure 6,1), 

0 Evidence over the last quarter century demonstrates that 
programs with well-prepared, well-supported, and well- 
compensated teachers are those most likely to deliver early 
learning experiences that support children's development, 
to offer and sustain high-quality services, and to succeed at 
helping teachers to hone their practice. 

Our description of early educator earnings across the country demonstrates that low 
wages and economic insecurity, the absence of a rational wage structure, and the low 
value accorded to educational attainment continue to persist in the early childhood field, 
decades after the first calls to remedy these conditions, Record levels of economic inse- 
curity — not only among early educators, but across occupations in the United States 
— have prompted some states to adopt or expand policies to mitigate the effects of low 
earnings and poor job quality for all workers and families. In recognition of the potential 
for these types of policies to contribute to improved well-being for early educators, the 
Index also provides a baseline assessment of income support and child care assistance 
policies as well as supports for health and well-being for all workers and families. Yet 
here, too, only a small minority of states are making headway in either of these categories, 
and only two states are making headway in both (see Table 6,1), 


Figure 6.1 


States Making Headway by Number of Early Childhood Policy Categories 
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Making Headway: Principles & 
Recommendations to Guide State Actions 
to Improve Early Childhood Jobs 

The results of this appraisal are made against a backdrop in which multiple stakeholders 
— policymakers, philanthropists, business leaders, researchers, and advocates — are 
engaged in efforts to implement evidence-based strategies for continuous quality im- 
provement to ensure better outcomes for young children. Notwithstanding the tremendous 
concern and commitment of those involved, these efforts continue to shortchange the 
vast majority of children and their teachers, 


To align our expectations for early educators with their professional development op- 
portunities, working conditions, and earnings, we must confront the ways in which 
many of our state and federal policies reinforce the persistent workforce challenges 
and inequitable access to high-quality services experienced by most children and 
families. Disrupting this status quo requires a willingness to engage in more critical 
assessment of our approach to quality improvement and the acceptance that effective 
teaching is dependent on the conditions under which educators work, their well-being, 
and their skills and knowledge. 


Figure 6.2 


A 






Progress toward an equitable, efficient, and effective early childhood system requires ad- 
vancing preparation, workplace supports, and compensation of the workforce simultane- 
ously, Adequate preparation is necessary for teachers to develop the skills to provide 
high-quality learning experiences for children, but workplace supports are needed to ensure 

ongoing reflection, development, and ed- 
ucator well-being. Similarly, appropriate 
compensation and some measure of eco- 
nomic security are indispensable for at- 
tracting and retaining skilled educators, 
Making progress in each of these three 
areas additionally requires building solid 
foundations for these policies by securing 
sufficient financial resources and collecting 
quality, comprehensive workforce data, 
Further sources of public funding are re- 
quired to stimulate the incubation and test- 
ing of sustainable policies to resolve com- 
pensation and other issues that have gone 
largely unaddressed, Data on the early 
childhood workforce, across all settings 
and ages of children, must be collected in 
order to test the effectiveness of policies 
for preparation, support, and reward, Each 
of these five ingredients is essential — one 
cannot advance without the others — but 
quality data and sufficient resources are 
fundamental (see Figure 6.2). 


Making Headway: 5 Essential Elements 
of Early Childhood Workforce Policy 


ESSENTIAL 

ELEMENTS 





WORK 

ENVIRONMENTS 
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Recommendations 

For each of the five essential categories of early childhood policy included within the 
Index, we offer specific recommendations to inform state strategies, in line with the fol- 
lowing core principles: 


Amplifying educator 

VOICE, 

informing 
decision making 


Increasing 

CONSISTENCY, 

reducing 

fragmentation 


Providing 

OPPORTUNITY, 

ensuring 

access 


Maintaining 

w ^ 

Assuring 

DIVERSITY, 

SUSTAINABILITY, 

disrupting 

dedicating 

stratification 

sufficient funding 


Qualifications 

■ Establish a minimum educational requirement that reflects foundational knowledge 
for all early educators, 

■ Develop well-defined career pathways, linked to requirements, from entry through 
leadership roles. 

■ Ensure that all members of the current workforce, including historical minority 
groups and English-language learners, have opportunities to access foundational 
and advanced training and education along an articulated continuum that encom- 
passes vocational training through college degrees. 

QRIS & Work Environments 

■ Develop workplace standards, such as paid planning time, which are necessary 
for educators to engage in professional practice and to alleviate conditions that 
cause educator stress, and revise QRIS rating criteria and other state guidelines 
accordingly, 

■ Provide financial resources and other assistance to enable programs and providers 
to comply with standards in a reasonable period of time, 

Compensation Strategies 

■ Identify a rational and equitable set of guidelines for determining regionally based 
compensation levels, including benefits, for entry-level to teacher leadership posi- 
tions in line with education, training, and experience, with the stated intention of 
raising the current wage floor and achieving parity with the K-12 education system. 
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■ Identify ongoing sources of funding to ensure sustainable raises in base pay, in 
order to substantially improve the economic circumstances of early educators and 
to ensure the ability to attract and retain a skilled workforce. 

Financial Resources 

■ Estimate the cost of advancing preparation, workplace supports, and compensation 
of the workforce in line with the above recommendations. 

■ Determine the extent of the cost gap between existing resources and what is re- 
quired to meet recommendations, 

■ Commit to securing dedicated, sustainable funds to bridge the gap between the 
status quo and much-needed improvements. 

Workforce Data 

■ Develop a comprehensive, up-to-date workforce data system of sufficient quality to 
gain a meaningful assessment of the reach of education and training opportunities 
and whether they are meeting the professional development needs for all early edu- 
cators, across settings, whether they work with infants, toddlers, or preschoolers. 

Many states have begun to embrace the goal of transforming early childhood workforce 
training and qualifications, even if opportunities for advancing skills and knowledge are 
unevenly available across the workforce and are largely dependent upon the setting and 
funding source of the program and ages of children with whom educators work, But states 
demonstrate only halting acknowledgment to date that the jobs themselves must be trans- 
formed, This transformation must include greatly enhanced 
status and improved material circumstances for the current 
and future workforce, 

Absent this change, our nation will remain unable to deliver 
on the promise of developmental and learning opportunities 
for all children, We will continue to place unconscionable 
demands on the dedicated women who, day in and day out, 
do their best to support the learning and well-being of chil- 
dren, often against enormous odds, We will continue to wit- 
ness educators leaving the field in search of employment 
that offers a livable wage, rewards their educational attain- 
ment, and provides the respect that is their due, And the 
next generation of young women and men will continue to 
eschew jobs teaching our youngest children, 

Transforming early childhood jobs requires transforming 
wider early childhood policies and infrastructure and embracing early care and educa- 
tion as a public good, A starting point is to ensure that our definition of quality includes 
appropriate compensation and supportive work environments. We must also be willing 
to talk about the level of public investment required to provide early educators with 
what they need in order to enable children to succeed, while simultaneously relieving 
the financial burdens shouldered by families. 


o 

Transforming early 
childhood jobs requires 
transforming wider 
early childhood policies 
and infrastructure 
and embracing early 
care and education as 
a public good. 
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States making headway demonstrate that the potential to make progress is within our 
grasp, It is our intention and hope that the appraisal offered in this inaugural edition of 
the Index will strengthen those efforts making headway, stimulate the incubation and 
testing of sustainable policies and revenue sources, and spur greater advocacy and action, 
To ensure that a generation from now, we no longer echo a decades-long call to action 
will require the joining of a chorus of voices — leaders in the ECE field, economic justice 
advocates, K-12 colleagues, parents, and early educators themselves — to realize a sys- 
tem that is equitable, efficient, and effective for children, their families, and educators, 
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Table 6.1 

Overview of All State Policy Assessments by State 


EARLY CHILDHOOD WORKFORCE POLICIES 

FAMILY & INCOME SUPPORT 

POLICIES 

State 

Qualifications 

QRIS & Work 
Environment 

Compensation 

Strategies 

Financial 

Resources 

Workforce 

Data 

Income 
Supports & 
Child Care 
Assistance 

Supports for 
Health & 
Well-Being 

Alabama 

Edging forward 

N/A 

Stalled 

Edging forward 

Stalled 

Stalled 

Stalled 

Alaska 

Edging forward 

N/A 

Stalled 

Stalled 

Edging forward 

Stalled 

Edging forward 

Arizona 

Stalled 

Stalled 

Edging forward 

Stalled 

Making headway 

Stalled 

Edging forward 

Arkansas 

Stalled 

Stalled 

Stalled 

Stalled 

Edging forward 

Stalled 

Edging forward 

California 

Stalled 

N/A 

Stalled 

Edging forward 

Stalled 

Edging forward 

Making headway 

Colorado 

Edging forward 

Edging forward 

Stalled 

Stalled 

Edging forward 

Making headway 

Edging forward 

Connecticut 

Stalled 

N/A 

Stalled 

Making headway 

Edging forward 

Stalled 

Making headway 

Delaware 

Edging forward 

Making headway 

Stalled 

Stalled 

Making headway 

Stalled 

Edging forward 

District of 
Columbia 

Edging forward 

N/A 

Stalled 

Making headway 

Edging forward 

Edging forward 

Making headway 

Florida 

Stalled 

N/A 

Edging forward 

Edging forward 

Making headway 

Stalled 

Stalled 

Georgia 

Making headway 

Stalled 

Stalled 

Edging forward 

Making headway 

Stalled 

Stalled 

Hawaii 

Making headway 

N/A 

Edging forward 

Edging forward 

Edging forward 

Stalled 

Edging forward 

Idaho 

Stalled 

Stalled 

Stalled 

Stalled 

Edging forward 

Stalled 

Stalled 

Illinois 

Making headway 

Stalled 

Edging forward 

Stalled 

Making headway 

Stalled 

Edging forward 

Indiana 

Stalled 

Edging forward 

Stalled 

Stalled 

Making headway 

Stalled 

Edging forward 

Iowa 

Stalled 

Stalled 

Edging forward 

Stalled 

Stalled 

Edging forward 

Edging forward 

Kansas 

Edging forward 

N/A 

Edging forward 

Edging forward 

Making headway 

Stalled 

Stalled 

Kentucky 

Edging forward 

Edging forward 

Stalled 

Edging forward 

Making headway 

Stalled 

Edging forward 

Louisiana 

Edging forward 

N/A 

Edging forward 

Stalled 

Stalled 

Edging forward 

Edging forward 

Maine 

Edging forward 

Edging forward 

Stalled 

Stalled 

Stalled 

Edging forward 

Stalled 

Maryland 

Edging forward 

Edging forward 

Edging forward 

Stalled 

Making headway 

Stalled 

Edging forward 

Massachusetts 

Edging forward 

Making headway 

Stalled 

Stalled 

Making headway 

Stalled 

Making headway 

Michigan 

Edging forward 

Edging forward 

Stalled 

Stalled 

Stalled 

Edging forward 

Edging forward 

Minnesota 

Edging forward 

Stalled 

Edging forward 

Edging forward 

Making headway 

Making headway 

Edging forward 

Mississippi 

Making headway 

Stalled 

Stalled 

Stalled 

Stalled 

Stalled 

Stalled 

Missouri 

Edging forward 

N/A 

Edging forward 

Stalled 

Stalled 

Stalled 

Stalled 
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Table 6.1 

Overview of All State Policy Assessments by State 


EARLY CHILDHOOD WORKFORCE POLICIES 

FAMILY & INCOME SUPPORT 

POLICIES 

State 

Qualifications 

QRIS & Work 
Environment 

Compensation 

Strategies 

Financial 

Resources 

Workforce 

Data 

Income 
Supports & 
Child Care 
Assistance 

Supports for 
Health & 
Well-Being 

Montana 

Stalled 

Stalled 

Stalled 

Stalled 

Stalled 

Stalled 

Edging forward 

Nebraska 

Edging forward 

Edging forward 

Edging forward 

Making headway 

Edging forward 

Edging forward 

Stalled 

Nevada 

Edging forward 

Edging forward 

Stalled 

Edging forward 

Making headway 

Stalled 

Edging forward 

New Hampshire 

Edging forward 

Edging forward 

Stalled 

Edging forward 

Edging forward 

Stalled 

Edging forward 

New Jersey 

Making headway 

N/A 

Stalled 

Edging forward 

Edging forward 

Edging forward 

Making headway 

New Mexico 

Stalled 

Edging forward 

Edging forward 

Stalled 

Stalled 

Edging forward 

Edging forward 

New York 

Edging forward 

Making headway 

Stalled 

Stalled 

Edging forward 

Making headway 

Making headway 

North Carolina 

Edging forward 

Stalled 

Edging forward 

Edging forward 

Edging forward 

Stalled 

Stalled 

North Dakota 

Stalled 

Stalled 

Stalled 

Stalled 

Edging forward 

Stalled 

Edging forward 

Ohio 

Stalled 

Edging forward 

Stalled 

Edging forward 

Edging forward 

Stalled 

Edging forward 

Oklahoma 

Edging forward 

Stalled 

Making headway 

Edging forward 

Edging forward 

Stalled 

Stalled 

Oregon 

Stalled 

Edging forward 

Stalled 

Edging forward 

Making headway 

Edging forward 

Making headway 

Pennsylvania 

Stalled 

Edging forward 

Edging forward 

Stalled 

Stalled 

Stalled 

Edging forward 

Rhode Island 

Edging forward 

Stalled 

Stalled 

Stalled 

Making headway 

Stalled 

Making headway 

South Carolina 

Stalled 

Stalled 

Stalled 

Stalled 

Edging forward 

Stalled 

Stalled 

South Dakota 

Stalled 

N/A 

Stalled 

Stalled 

Stalled 

Stalled 

Stalled 

Tennessee 

Edging forward 

Edging forward 

Edging forward 

Edging forward 

Edging forward 

Stalled 

Stalled 

Texas 

Stalled 

N/A 

Stalled 

Stalled 

Making headway 

Stalled 

Stalled 

Utah 

Stalled 

Edging forward 

Stalled 

Stalled 

Stalled 

Stalled 

Stalled 

Vermont 

Edging forward 

Edging forward 

Stalled 

Edging forward 

Making headway 

Making headway 

Making headway 

Virginia 

Stalled 

Stalled 

Stalled 

Stalled 

Edging forward 

Stalled 

Stalled 

Washington 

Stalled 

Edging forward 

Stalled 

Making headway 

Making headway 

Edging forward 

Edging forward 

West Virginia 

Edging forward 

N/A 

Stalled 

Edging forward 

Making headway 

Stalled 

Edging forward 

Wisconsin 

Stalled 

Making headway 

Edging forward 

Stalled 

Edging forward 

Stalled 

Stalled 

Wyoming 

Stalled 

N/A 

Stalled 

Stalled 

Edging forward 

Stalled 

Stalled 
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Appendix Tables 

3. Earnings & Economic Security 


Appendix 
Table 3.1 

Family Participation Rates in Public Support Programs for Child Care Workers by State 

State 

EITC 

Participation 

Medicaid/ CHIP 
Participation 

Food Stamp 
Participation 

TANF 

Participation 

Total 

Participation 

Total Costs 
(in millions) 

National 

42% 

21% 

23% 

2% 

46% 

$1,475 

California 

44% 

26% 

17% 

5% 

47% 

$166,4 

Florida 

51% 

16% 

31% 

1% 

52% 

$57,2 

Georgia 

49% 

17% 

27% 

1% 

52% 

$41.5 

Illinois 

42% 

25% 

28% 

1% 

46% 

$71.4 

Maryland 

39% 

15% 

20% 

1% 

40% 

$31.3 

Massachusetts 

30% 

23% 

16% 

2% 

39% 

$35.6 

Michigan 

39% 

22% 

32% 

2% 

47% 

$44.5 

Minnesota 

27% 

18% 

12% 

1% 

32% 

$42.8 

Missouri 

37% 

19% 

22% 

2% 

42% 

$28.2 

New Jersey 

42% 

17% 

19% 

1% 

39% 

$39.2 

New York 

56% 

29% 

31% 

2% 

59% 

$192.1 

North Carolina 

45% 

21% 

24% 

0% 

48% 

$37.4 

Ohio 

35% 

15% 

17% 

3% 

37% 

$40.1 

Pennsylvania 

35% 

21% 

19% 

1% 

43% 

$48.3 

Texas 

48% 

22% 

25% 

1% 

54% 

$117.4 

Virginia 

39% 

14% 

16% 

1% 

39% 

$25.8 

Washington 

30% 

24% 

31% 

3% 

39% 

$34.7 


Source: UC-Berkeley Labor Center calculations from 2009-2013 March Current Population Survey (CPS), program administrative data. 
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Appendix 
Table 3.2 


Median Hourly Wages by Occupation and State, 2010 & 2015 


STATE 

CHILD CARE WORKER 

PRESCHOOLTEACHER 

KINDERGARTEN TEACHER 

ELEMENTARY SCHOOLTEACHER 

2010 Actual Median 
Hourly Wage 

2010 Real Median 

Wage in 2015 Dollars 

2015 Actual Median 

Hourly Wage 

Percent Change 

2010 Actual Median 
Hourly Wage 

2010 Real Median 

Wage in 2015 Dollars 

2015 Actual Median 
Hourly Wage 

Percent Change 

2010 Actual Median 

Hourly Wage 

2010 Real Median 

Wage in 2015 Dollars 

2015 Actual Median 

Hourly Wage 

Percent Change 

2010 Actual Median 
Hourly Wage 

2010 Real Median 

Wage in 2015 Dollars 

2015 Actual Median 
Hourly Wage 

Percent Change 

National 

$9.28 

$10.09 

$9.77 

-3% 

$12.35 

$13.42 

$13.74 

2% 

$23.46 

$25.50 

$24.83 

-3% 

$24,84 

$27.00 

$26.39 

-2% 

Alabama 

$8.40 

$9.13 

$8.75 

-4% 

$12.25 

$13.32 

$12.78 

-4% 

$22.92 

$24.91 

$22.99 

-8% 

$22.89 

$24.88 

$24.23 

-3% 

Alaska 

$10.65 

$11.58 

$11.80 

2% 

$14.60 

$15.87 

$17.51 

10% 

$30.95 

$33.64 

$32.13 

-5% 

$31.87 

$34,64 

$34.37 

-1% 

Arizona 

$9.30 

$10.11 

$9.65 

-5% 

$10.96 

$11.91 

$11.33 

-5% 

$18.92 

$20.56 

$19.34 

-6% 

$18.75 

$20.39 

$18.89 

-7% 

Arkansas 

$8.21 

$8.92 

$8.80 

-1% 

$10.96 

$11.91 

$13.55 

14% 

$20.58 

$22.37 

$21.82 

-2% 

$20.49 

$22.27 

$21.43 

-4% 

California 

$10.77 

$11.71 

$11.61 

-1% 

$14.03 

$15.25 

$15.25 

0% 

$27,77 

$30.19 

$30.74 

2% 

$29.96 

$32.57 

$35.05 










Colorado 

$10.21 

$11.10 

$11.47 

3% 

$13.37 

$14.53 

$13.11 

-10% 

$21.86 

$23.76 

$22.21 

-7% 

$22.63 

$24.60 

$23.14 

-6% 

Connecticut 

$10.69 

$11.62 

$10.77 

-7% 

$13.02 

$14.15 

$15.20 

7% 

$30.32 

$32.96 

$34.16 

4% 

$32.02 

$34.80 

$36.50 

5% 

Delaware 

$8.95 

$9.73 

$9.95 

2% 

$11.13 

$12,10 

$12,24 

1% 

$23.79 

$25.86 

$28.14 

9% 

$25.50 

$27.72 

$28,30 

2% 

District of Columbia 

$10.04 

$10.91 

$11.06 

1% 

$13.74 

$14.94 

$19.20 

29% 

$20.42 

$22.19 

$25.00 

13% 

$31.01 

$33.71 

$32.25 

-4% 

Florida 

$9.09 

$9.88 

$9.53 

-4% 

$11.11 

$12.08 

$11.65 

-4% 

$21.98 

$23.89 

$21.95 

-8% 

$22.03 

$23.95 

$22.14 










Georgia 

$8.46 

$9.20 

$9.16 

0% 

$11.53 

$12.53 

$13.56 


$24.58 

$26.72 

$25.88 

-3% 

$25.37 

$27.57 

$25.86 

-6% 

Hawaii 

$9.00 

$9.78 

$9.07 

-7% 

$14.46 

$15.72 

$16.20 

3% 

$17.68 

$19.22 

$21.32 

11% 

$23.27 

$25.29 

$26.93 

6% 

Idaho 

$8.24 

$8.96 

$8.79 

-2% 

$9.00 

$9.78 

$10.54 


$17.75 

$19.29 

$21.19 

10% 

$24.89 

$27.05 

$21.61 

-20% 

Illinois 

$9.60 

$10.44 

$10.50 

1% 

$12.63 

$13.73 

$13.79 

0% 

$21.00 

$22.83 

$23.42 

3% 

$26.84 

$29.18 

$26.60 

-9% 

Indiana 

$8.70 

$9.46 

$9.36 

-1% 

$11.15 

$12.12 

$11.79 

-3% 

$21.88 

$23.78 

$21.62 

-9% 

$23.34 

$25.37 

$23.42 










Iowa 

$8.69 

$9.45 

$8.89 

-6% 

$11.16 

$12,13 

$11.56 

-5% 

$19.76 

$21.48 

$24.05 

12% 

$20.73 

$22.53 

$24,59 

9% 

Kansas 

$8.87 

$9.64 

$9.09 

-6% 

$13.38 

$14.54 

$11.81 

-19% 

$21.28 

$23.14 

$21.58 

-7% 

$20.59 

$22.38 

$21.69 

-3% 

Kentucky 

$8.68 

$9.44 

$9.09 

-4% 

$11.30 

$12.28 

$18,10 

47% 

$23.98 

$26.07 

$25.18 

-3% 

$23.34 

$25.37 

$24.93 

-2% 

Louisiana 

$8.60 

$9.35 

$8.82 

-6% 

$9.32 

$10.13 

$19.21 

90% 

$22.19 

$24.12 

$22.76 

-6% 

$22.27 

$24.21 

$22.82 

-6% 

Maine 

$10.24 

$11.13 

$10.37 

-7% 

N/A 

N/A 

$14.24 

N/A 

$21.66 

$23.55 

$24.02 

2% 

$21.93 

$23.84 

$24.60 

3% 

Maryland 

$10.33 

$11.23 

$10.64 

-5% 

$12.53 

$13.62 

$13.45 

-1% 

$20.73 

$22.53 

$26.88 

19% 

$27.95 

$30.38 

$29.63 

-2% 

Massachusetts 

$11.26 

$12.24 

$12.01 

-2% 

$14.64 

$15.91 

$15.18 

-5% 

$27.98 

$30.42 

$32.29 

6% 

$30.39 

$33.03 

$34.25 

4% 

Michigan 

$9.62 

$10.46 

$9.43 

-10% 

$13.43 

$14.60 

$13.34 

-9% 

$25.81 

$28.06 

$25.22 

-10% 

$27.79 

$30.21 

$30.54 

1% 

Minnesota 

$9.82 

$10.67 

$10.81 

1% 

$13.74 

$14.94 

$15.45 

3% 

$24.01 

$26.10 

$25.53 

-2% 

$25.10 

$27.28 

$27.67 

1% 

Mississippi 

$8.39 

$9.12 

$8.72 

-4% 

$9.17 

$9.97 

$12.01 

20% 

$19.44 

$21.13 

$19.13 

-9% 

$19.48 

$21.18 

$19.62 

-7% 

Missouri 

$8.89 

$9.66 

$9.06 

-6% 

$10.80 

$11.74 

$12.05 

3% 

$19.35 

$21.03 

$21.67 

3% 

$19.46 

$21.15 

$23.09 

9% 

Montana 

$8.51 

$9.25 

$9.18 

-1% 

$11.19 

$12.16 

$12.45 

2% 

$17.77 

$19.32 

$21.26 

10% 

$19.75 

$21.46 

$23.34 

9% 
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Appendix 
Table 3.2 


Median Hourly Wages by Occupation and State, 2010 & 2015 


STATE 

CHILD CARE WORKER 

PRESCHOOLTEACHER 

KINDERGARTEN TEACHER 

ELEMENTARY SCHOOLTEACHER 

2010 Actual Median 
Hourly Wage 

2010 Real Median 

Wage in 2015 Dollars 

2015 Actual Median 

Hourly Wage 

Percent Change 

2010 Actual Median 
Hourly Wage 

2010 Real Median 

Wage in 2015 Dollars 

2015 Actual Median 
Hourly Wage 

Percent Change 

2010 Actual Median 

Hourly Wage 

2010 Real Median 

Wage in 2015 Dollars 

2015 Actual Median 

Hourly Wage 

Percent Change 

2010 Actual Median 
Hourly Wage 

2010 Real Median 

Wage in 2015 Dollars 

2015 Actual Median 
Hourly Wage 

Percent Change 

Nebraska 

$8.52 

$9.26 

$9.43 

2% 

$10,94 

$11,89 

$15.31 

29% 

$21.21 

$23.05 

$23.03 

0% 

$22.28 

$24.22 

$24.33 

0% 

Nevada 

$9.10 

$9.89 

$10.15 

3% 

$10.92 

$11.87 

$11.85 

0% 

$19.59 

$21.29 

$23.41 

10% 

$23.31 

$25.34 

$25.49 

1% 

New Hampshire 

$9.37 

$10.19 

$10.47 

3% 

$12.48 

$13.57 

$13.23 

-2% 

$20.19 

$21.94 

$24.65 

12% 

$24.54 

$26.67 

$26.77 

0% 

New Jersey 

$9.84 

$10.70 

$11.00 

-1% 

$15.17 

$16.49 

$16.90 

2% 

$26.88 

$29.22 

$29.50 

1% 

$28.18 

$30.63 

$30.75 

0% 

New Mexico 

$8.70 

$9.46 

$9.10 

-4% 

$13.14 

$14.28 

$12.82 

-10% 

$24.99 

$27.16 

$25.42 

-6% 

$23.67 

$25.73 

$27.28 

6% 

New York 

$11.57 

$12.58 

$12.24 

-3% 

$15.61 

$16.97 

$14.95 

-12% 

$33.10 

$35.98 

$28.90 

-20% 

$31,17 

$33.88 

$32.95 

-3% 

North Carolina 

$8.86 

$9.63 

$9.45 

-2% 

$10.09 

$10.97 

$12.48 

14% 

$19.32 

$21.00 

$19.20 

-9% 

$20.37 

$22.14 

$20,27 


North Dakota 

$8.52 

$9.26 

$9.23 

0% 

$12.80 

$13.91 

$17.02 

22% 

$18.07 

$19.64 

$21.33 

9% 

$20.29 

$22.06 

$22.20 

1% 

Ohio 

$9.82 

$10.67 

$9.55 

-11% 

$10.41 

$11.32 

$11.39 

1% 

$23.73 

$25.80 

$25.23 

-2% 

$26.29 

$28.58 

$28.66 

0% 

Oklahoma 

$8.51 

$9.25 

$8.90 

-4% 

$11.50 

$12.50 

$15.40 

23% 

$18.15 

$19.73 

$18.63 

-6% 

$19.38 

$21.06 

$18.88 

-10% 

Oregon 

$9.38 

$10.20 

$10.69 

5% 

$10.79 

$11.73 

$13.31 

13% 

$22.40 

$24.35 

$27.36 

12% 

$24.90 

$27.07 

$27.80 

3% 

Pennsylvania 

$9.32 

$10.13 

$9.42 

-7% 

$11.66 

$12.67 

$12.49 

-1% 

$25.05 

$27.23 

$24.54 

-10% 

$25.07 

$27.25 

$28.74 

5% 

Rhode Island 

$9.95 

$10.82 

$9.48 

-12% 

$13.19 

$14.34 

$15.82 

10% 

$33.50 

$36.41 

$33.59 

-8% 

$32.98 

$35.84 

$34.24 

-4% 

South Carolina 

$8.61 

$9.36 

$8.83 

-6% 

$10.56 

$11.48 

$11.84 

3% 

$23.51 

$25.56 

$24.59 

-4% 

$22.19 

$24.12 

$23.39 

-3% 

South Dakota 

$8.74 

$9.50 

$9.30 

-2% 

$12,73 

$13.84 

$13.80 

0% 

$17.40 

$18.92 

$18.54 

-2% 

$18.15 

$19.73 

$19.56 

-1% 

Tennessee 

$8.44 

$9.17 

$8.93 

-3% 

$10.10 

$10.98 

$11.46 

4% 

$21.06 

$22.89 

$23.05 

1% 

$21.69 

$23.58 

$23.07 

-2% 

Texas 

$8.54 

$9.28 

$9.12 

-2% 

$10.89 

$11.84 

$14.90 

26% 

$23.13 

$25.15 

$24.48 

-3% 

$24.38 

$26.50 

$25.20 

-5% 

Utah 

$8.99 

$9.77 

$9.47 

-3% 

$9.96 

$10.83 

$11.07 

2% 

$19.20 

$20.87 

$20.83 

0% 

$21.76 

$23.65 

$24.95 

5% 

Vermont 

$10.21 

$11.10 

$11.25 

1% 

$13.96 

$15.17 

$14.13 

-7% 

$22.82 

$24.80 

$25.52 

3% 

$24.50 

$26.63 

$25.65 

-4% 

Virginia 

$9.13 

$9.92 

$9.38 

-5% 

$12.46 

$13.54 

$15.62 

15% 

$25.28 

$27.48 

$27.45 

0% 

$26.87 

$29.20 

$28.46 

-3% 

Washington 

$10.20 

$11.09 

$11.31 

2% 

$12.98 

$14.11 

$13.37 

-5% 

$24.11 

$26.21 

$26.45 

1% 

$28.18 

$30.63 

$29.86 

-3% 

West Virginia 

$8.19 

$8.90 

$9.08 

2% 

$11.50 

$12.50 

$14.73 

18% 

$21.69 

$23.57 

$23.02 

-2% 

$21.04 

$22.87 

$21.99 

-4% 

Wisconsin 

$9.14 

$9.94 

$9.81 

-1% 

$10.35 

$11.25 

$11,48 

2% 

$22.39 

$24.34 

$23.41 

-4% 

$24.77 

$26.93 

$26.02 

-3% 

Wyoming 

$9.72 

$10.57 

$10.02 

-5% 

$11.43 

$12.42 

$12.56 

1% 

$25.79 

$28.03 

$27.01 

-4% 

$26.84 

$29.18 

$27.67 

-5% 


Source: Occupational Employment Statistics (OES) Survey, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Department of Labor. Retrieved from http://stats.bls.Qov/oes/ 
Notes: Figures for 2010 were adjusted for inflation using the Bureau of Labor Statistics CPI Inflation Calculator. 
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Appendix 
Table 3.3 


Occupational Percentile Rankings by Occupation and State, 2010 & 2015 


State 

2010 

2015 

Change 

2010 

2015 

Change 

Percentile: 
Child Care Workers 

Percentile: 
Child Care Workers 

Percentile: 
Preschool Teachers 

Percentile: 

Preschool Teachers 

National 

3rd 

2nd 

-1 

14th 

16th 

2 

Alabama 

3rd 

2nd 

-1 

23rd 

20th 

-3 

Alaska 

4th 

5th 

1 

16th 

19th 

3 

Arizona 

5th 

4th 

-1 

11th 

9th 

-2 

Arkansas 

1st 

4th 

3 

14th 

25th 

11 

California 

7th 

7th 

0 

20th 

21st 

1 

Colorado 

6th 

6th 

0 

16th 

11th 

-5 

Connecticut 

5th 

4th 

-1 

13th 

17th 

4 

Delaware 

2nd 

4th 

2 

10th 

12th 

2 

District of 
Columbia 

4th 

3rd 

-1 

11th 

21st 

10 

Florida 

4th 

4th 

0 

12th 

13th 

1 

Georgia 

2nd 

3rd 

1 

16th 

20th 

4 

Hawaii 

1st 

1st 

0 

20th 

22nd 

2 

Idaho 

1st 

2nd 

1 

5th 

9th 

4 

Illinois 

4th 

4th 

0 

15th 

16th 

1 

Indiana 

2nd 

4th 

2 

12th 

13th 

1 

Iowa 

3rd 

2nd 

-1 

13th 

10th 

-3 

Kansas 

4th 

3rd 

-1 

24th 

11th 

-13 

Kentucky 

3rd 

2nd 

-1 

15th 

45th 

30 

Louisiana 

3rd 

2nd 

-1 

8th 

50th 

42 

Maine 

7th 

5th 

-2 

N/A 

22nd 

N/A 

Maryland 

5th 

5th 

0 

13th 

13th 

0 

Massachusetts 

5th 

6th 

1 

18th 

15th 

-3 

Michigan 

6th 

3rd 

-3 

19th 

17th 

-2 

Minnesota 

4th 

4th 

0 

17th 

19th 

2 

Mississippi 

3rd 

2nd 

-1 

8th 

20th 

12 
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Appendix 
Table 3.3 


Occupational Percentile Rankings by Occupation and State, 2010 & 2015 


State 

2010 

2015 

Change 

2010 

2015 

Change 

Percentile: 
Child Care Workers 

Percentile: 
Child Care Workers 

Percentile: 
Preschool Teachers 

Percentile: 
Preschool Teachers 

Missouri 

3rd 

3rd 

0 

11th 

13th 

2 

Montana 

2nd 

2nd 

0 

16th 

16th 

0 

Nebraska 

2nd 

3rd 

1 

13th 

29th 

16 

Nevada 

2nd 

2nd 

0 

7th 

9th 

2 

New 

Hampshire 

3rd 

4th 

1 

13th 

13th 

0 

New Jersey 

4th 

3rd 

-1 

23rd 

25th 

2 

New Mexico 

3rd 

3rd 

0 

27th 

20th 

-7 

New York 

7th 

8 

1 

25th 

18th 

-7 

North Carolina 

4th 

5th 

1 

8th 

14th 

6 

North Dakota 

2nd 

2nd 

0 

24th 

33rd 

9 

Ohio 

7th 

4th 

-3 

9th 

10th 

1 

Oklahoma 

3rd 

2nd 

-1 

20th 

32nd 

12 

Oregon 

3rd 

4th 

1 

8th 

14th 

6 

Pennsylvania 

2nd 

2nd 

0 

11th 

10th 

-1 

Rhode Island 

5th 

2nd 

-3 

19th 

23rd 

4 

South Carolina 

3rd 

2nd 

-1 

12th 

15th 

3 

South Dakota 

3rd 

2nd 

-1 

26th 

24th 

-2 

Tennessee 

2nd 

2nd 

0 

10th 

12th 

2 

Texas 

2nd 

3rd 

1 

13th 

26th 

13 

Utah 

3rd 

4th 

1 

6th 

8th 

2 

Vermont 

5th 

5th 

0 

23rd 

17th 

-6 

Virginia 

3rd 

2nd 

-1 

16th 

25th 

9 

Washington 

2nd 

3rd 

1 

12th 

9th 

-3 

West Virginia 

2nd 

4th 

2 

22nd 

33rd 

11 

Wisconsin 

4th 

4th 

0 

7th 

9th 

2 

Wyoming 

6th 

4th 

-2 

13th 

11th 

-2 


Source: Occupational Employment Statistics (OES) Survey, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Department of Labor. Retrieved from http://stats.bls.gov/oes/ 
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